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SISTER KATHARINE. 


BY MARY BOYLE O’REILLY. 


MLL about the high walls of Oakhurst throbbed the 

mi ©6obusy life of the city; an unending procession of 
carts and heavily laden drays filling the air with 
their rumble, while on every side hurried pedes- 
trians too engrossed to notice the rustling trees 
and the twittering birds on the other side of the wall. With 
stealthy rapidity the city had grown up to the very gate which 
once separated the secluded estate from the stretch of lonely 
country all about; but now the forbidding walls guarded the 
peaceful convent life from the rude bustle of the outer world. 

All day the portress, Sister Katharine, sat in a low chair by 
the great door, her eyes and hands busy with a web of frost- 
like lace, setting stitch on stitch with patient care, year after 
year. She only knew one pattern for her lace-work, but each 
stitch of that had an individuality all its own through countless 
repetition ; and when the finished piece went to adorn altar 
cloth or surplice in the convent chapel, the little sister would 
close her eyes lest pride fill her heart at sight of her handi- 
work. 

Long years had passed since Sister Katharine first came, a 
gentle, sad-eyed girl, begging admittance to the sisterhood—an 
orphan whose only brother had just left her while he went west- 
ward to dig his fortune from the mountain’s side; and as the 
years glided by the soft melancholy of the lonely girl slipped 
from her, giving place to the quaint merriment of an entirely 
peaceful nature. 
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To her life meant the cheerful performance of a multitude 
of little tasks, for all of which there was an appointed hour, 
and each night she sought her tiny cell murmuring. gratefully, 
“What a happy life I have!” And yet she was only the port- 
ress, whose place it was to stand meekly by that the choir nuns 
might proceed. Why should it mar her sweet tranquillity that 
Mother Margaret was a famous scholar, and Mother Agnes a 
wonderful musician whom visitors came many miles to hear, 
when her delightful duty it was to keep the long hall swept 
and dusted, to ring the Angelus at morning, noon, and eve, 
and hasten to open the -hall door at the first sound of the 
bell ? 

Before her in the hallway hung a great painting of the girl- 
hood of Mary, bequeathed to the convent a score of years ago, 
which pictured the holy maid girlish and sweet, sitting musing 
by her distaff, with spindle lying idly on her knee, while she 
looked wistfully through an open doorway awaiting the coming 
of the wondrous message which was to make her for all time 
blessed among women, and Sister Katharine, from long musing 
by the picture, had caught some of the peaceful beauty of the 
Virgin’s face. 

“ How kind every one is to me!” thought Sister. Katharine ; 
“here I have been portress for almost twenty years, and being 
portress is so interesting! almost as good as being sacristan.” 
And truth to tell it was most interesting, often so nearly excit- 
ing that mother superior, known to her sisters as Mother 
Anna, gently warned the little nun against distraction. 

To the portress came all the visitors, the dealers in sup- 
plies, returning pupils, and the beggars whose name was legion, 
and who knew well that even the most flagrant impostor would 
not be turned away empty handed. “Where should they go, 
poor dears, if we refuse them?” Sister Katharine would mur- 
mur with heartfelt pity. Once the little portress was ill, so ill 
that she lay all day in her narrow cell watching the sunbeams 
make strange patterns on the white wall, and hearing the’ soft 
pattering of some other sister’s home-stitched shoes hastening 
to answer the bell. 

It was well that Sister Katharine did not know it was 
Mother Anfha who undertook the duties of the absent one, and 
as she struggled with the heavy door murmured pityingly: “To 
think that Sister Katharine never has complained of this strain ; 
it must have overtaxed her strength for many years”; and that 
night, while the little sister slept, a workman deftly inserted a 
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powerful spring which minimized the labor. No word was 
said of the improvement, and Sister Katharine, returning to her 
duties weak and languid, often wondered if some heavenly 
agent helped her with the ponderous door. - 

Once there was held a fair in the convent, planned and car- 
ried out by the ex-pupils, who still thought lovingly of their 
Alma Mater, and Mother Anna, calling the sisterhood together, 
smilingly gave to each a silver ten-cent piece with permission 
to spend it as each possessor thought best. Not for thirty 
years had Sister Katharine held so large a sum of money in 
her hand, and now she stood quite still to read the inscription 
and admire the stately figure of Liberty graven there. “It is 
such a pretty piece of silver,” she thought in mild surprise ; 
“quite like a medal but for the design. Alas! it is sadly 
soiled and tarnished.” And down she sat to rub it gently 
with her handkerchief. Then round and round the rows of 
tables, laden with beautiful and useless things, went Sister 
Katharine, followed by the laughing pupils, who tried to snare 
her into purchasing. What could she buy? So few things 
cost a ten-cent piece, and for these she had no use; and so she 
hesitated until the ringing of a bell announced the fair was 
ended. 

Back to Mother Anna, the polished coin still resting on her 
palm, tripped Sister Katharine. 

“Not spent?” was the exclamation. 

“No, mother,” answered the little sister honestly, “ nothing 
seemed good enough to buy.” 

“That is not as I wished, sister,” said the superior gravely. 
“T asked you to spend your money at the fair; instead, you 
treasured it; now you shall carry it in your pocket for six 
months.” 

“Thank you, mother,” murmured Sister Katharine, venturing 
no defence; and every day, and many times a day, she looked 
at the bit of silver, whispering, “ Would that I had not been so 
avaricious.” 

But one day, the six months almost passed, an aged woman 
came to the convent begging for an alms, and Sister Katharine 
hurried away to entreat that she might give her long-treasured 
dime. A great weight seemed lifted from her heart when the 
shining mite disappeared in the old crone’s hand. 

To the pupils Sister Katharine was “an angel,” as they 
often told her, when she smilingly brought news to the class- 
room that some one waited for them in the parlor, and often- 
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times, forgetful of the rule enjoining silence in the long dormi- 
tories, she would whisper, as she helped them make a hasty 
toilet, who the visitor might be. It did not seem to cloud her 
happiness that no one ever rang the bell to ask for her, but 
year after year she stood joyous by the open door that led to 
home or freedom when the school year was ended, or full of 
gentle sympathy when some lingering, home-sick girl came slowly 
back. And -sometimes she would sit in her low chair, uncon- 
sciously in the attitude of the pictured Virgin, and wonder what 
people did and said on the other side of the door. It was so 
long since she had passed through the stately gate, and the 
pupils talked so glibly of new and wonderful things, that she felt 
the world was not the world she had known; and musing she 
would think lovingly of the brother who had left her long ago, 
trusting that he too had been happy. So Sister Katharine’s 
life flowed on, a tranquil stream, sometimes in the shaded sun- 
light, again in the sun-flecked shadow, blown on by gentle 
winds, with never a boisterous blast to ruffle its calm surface; 
until on a sudden, out of the serene sky, came a fierce gale 
that startled it to swifter motion. 

It was the evening of a lowering autumn day, when Ves- 
pers had been sung, and the household in slow procession 
walked past the hall door on their way from chapel. First 
came the pupils in their simple black gowns, with long white 
veils, walking demurely two by two. Then the community, 
moving noiselessly but for the musical clinking of the long 
rosary suspended from each girdle; and last, by right of her 
position, the stately figure of the mother superior, her long 
black robes and soft-flowing veil adding to the dignity of her 
mien. Not until the notice of her death hung, years after, on 
the chapel door, were the sisterhood aware that the daughter 
of a ducal house had been their guide and friend. 

A strong wind swept about the house rattling the case- 
ments, or screaming in the chimneys, and Sister Katharine, as 
she slipped the bolt in the great door, thought with loving 
pity of the world’s homeless ones on such a bitter night. 

Still musing, she went slowly to her cell, but not to rest. 
A strange anxiety filled her gentle mind with vague misgivings, 
and every unfamiliar sound startled her into a strained listening. 
Often she told herself that nothing could be amiss, for had she 
not lived thirty happy years within these walls ? 

“Ah me!” thought Sister Katharine, “I am growing old 
and anxious; I will try to sleep”; and even as she blew the 
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candle out a pungent odor floated into the little room. One 
moment she stood wondering, the next saw her running noise- 
lessly down the long corridor, which was filled with a strange 
haze. From room to room she ran with but one thought—to 
reach the great bell in the sacristy. In two long wings stretch- 
ing on either side lay the sleeping household who must be 
wakened. Thicker and more stifling grew the smoke, making 
her gasp and stagger as she ran, and now the sharp crackling 
of painted wood was followed by a shower of sparks that lit 
upon the ample folds of her long dress. All unconsciously she 
gathered up her robe and shook it before wrenching open the 
sacristy door revealing a well of fire, through which she dashed 
to where the long bell-rope hung against the wall. 

One spring she made, being but small and slight, and a loud 
clamor burst on the still night air. Again and again she pulled 
the heavy rope, already alight with sparks, until she felt the 
very dead in their graves on the hill-side must have heard the 
brazen summons. 

Then, muffling her head in the long veil, Sister Katharine 
fled back as she had come: Already the convent was in com- 
motion, lights flashed from’ room to room, sisters with white, 
scared faces ran about with armfuls of books and precious 
papers, while the superior and some few assistants marshaled 
the pupils to a place of safety. All night the household clung 
together terror-stricken in the rooms farthest from the flames, 
listening to the dull pumping of the engines and the short, 
sharp cries of excited men; and when morning dawned one 
wing of the great building was in ruins. But all were safe, all 
save Sister Katharine, who lay with bandaged hands and close- 
shut lips from which low moans would come despite her ef- 
forts. 

“We should be truly thankful,” said Mother Anna to her 
household ; “ and yet it was a splendid wing, and I have not the 
money to rebuild.” 

So excitement was followed by a calm, and after many days 
Sister Katharine went about the house smiling as of old, although 
she knew her hands would be maimed and helpless for all her 
future life. If her lips: trembled when she greeted the new 
portress, it was not because of envy in her heart. With loving 
kindness she was given the old duties, simplified and lightened 
to suit her infirmity, and while the door was opened by a stran- 
ger, the one-time portress still sat in her low chair, under the 
great picture, ready to act as guide to visitors down the long 
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corridor. Here one day there came a stranger asking for Sister 
Katharine, who smiled gently as she bade him welcome; and 
because he was unused to convent rule he asked with strangely 
excited look: 

“Will you tell me your surname, sister?” 

“Excuse me, sir,” she answered, blushing slightly ; “I will 
conduct you to mother superior.” 

“Pardon me,” he exclaimed, bowing, and followed her 
silently. 

“ Be seated, sir,” said the stately superior when the stranger 
named himself. “I have forgotten Sister Katharine’s surname, 
but if you wish I will send and ask her”; and at the summons 
Sister Katharine came. 

“My name was Dallan, mother,” she said simply. 

“ Exactly!” cried the stranger, springing to his feet. ‘“ Do 
you not know me, Kate?” 

One glance she gave, a vague wondering on her pale face, 
and then cried “ William!” while Mother Anna, smiling her bene- 
diction, glided noiselessly from the room. 

How much there was to talk of: all the happenings of thirty 
years, and the little nun, eager as a child, merrily told the sim- 
ple story of her daily life, with never a thought of how they 
both had changed since they had parted. And William Dallan 
smiled tenderly as he recognized the sister he had left so long 
ago. 

“We are still alone in the world, little woman,” he said, 
when a pause came. “I have no ties to bind me to the West, 
and as each year passed I grew more anxious to return.” 

Just here there sounded from the hallway the ringing of a 
bell. 

“My bell!” cried Sister Katharine, rising hastily. “O 
William! I have been so happy I quite forgot my duties; and 
now—” but as she spoke Mother Anna entered. 

“Sister Katharine,” she said, casting an apologetic glance at 
the visitor, “I have come to tell you that Sister Agnes takes 
your duties for to-day, while you stay with Mr. Dallan and en- 
joy every moment of his visit. Would you not like to walk 
about the gardens?” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, mother!” cried the little sister, 
delighted at the unexpected privilege, and. presently a score 
of girlish heads clustered in the class-room windows to watch 
Sister Katharine trip gaily down the pathway beside an impos- 
ing stranger. 


, 
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“Ts there nothing I can do for you, Kate? Nothing that 
you wish for?” 

“ Not a thing, William,” she answered, smiling brightly. 

“ How did this happen?” he questioned, stroking the scarred 
hand that lay in his. 

“QO William! we had a fire; such an awful fire! All the 
class-rooms we needed so much, and mother is too poor to build 
again,” she said, leading the way to the ruins. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked, standing by a heap 
of blackened masonry. 

“ Alas! we can only pray,” she answered sadly, her eyés 
bright with tears. 

“ Kate,” said William Dallan, “would it give you pleasure 
to rebuild the wing yourself?” 

“ Pleasure!” she gasped. 

“ Because, if it would,” he continued, smiling down upon her, 
“and twenty thousand dollars would suffice, I think you had 
better begin at once. It will be far more interesting than being 
portress.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars,” murmured Sister Katharine 
thoughtfully. “ William, is not that a great sum of money?” 

“So people say,” he answered laughing, “but men make 
millions in Montana.” 

“T once had ten cents,” she said softly, “and I did not 
know how to spend it. O William, how good you are to 
me! I was so sad at being useless”; and she glanced at her 
maimed hands. 

And that night mother superior told the community: of a 
large gift of money made the convent that the burned wing 
might be rebuilt, and the sisterhood wondered much who the 
generous denor could be, but no’ one gave even a passing 
thought to Sister Katharine. 





THE LAW OF MOSES 


THE LAW OF MOSES AND THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM.* 


BY VERY REV. A. F. HEWIT, D.D. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE BOOK. 


HIS book is published in a truly beautiful style, 
most attractive to the eye, and, therefore, easy 
and agreeable in the reading. Its authors are, 
some of them members of the Church of 
England, and others Presbyterians» more or less 

celebrated as scholars and writers. 

It is better that it should be the work of eminent Protestant 
rather than Catholic authors. For, as it is in the most essential 
parts of the contention orthodox, its intrinsic value lies in its 
contents, and as the attack on the Mosaic Law has been made 
by Protestants, it is well that they also should repel it. 
Besides, it will be better received, more widely circulated, and 
exert more influence, on this account. 

The scope and object of the work is the defence of the 
traditional belief of Jews and Christians against the subtle and 
resolute effort of the men who are called the “ Higher Critics,” 
to undermine and overthrow it. 

The learning and ability of these Higher Critics is unques- 
tioned. The ingenuity and subtlety which they have displayed 
is almost unparalleled. Their dogmatic assurance and arrogance, 
their pretension to be the very personification of intelligence 
and science, their disregard of all ancient tradition and con- 
tempt for all their opponents, can only be matched by the 
similar qualities in the advocates of Agnosticism and Pseudo- 
‘scientific Materialism. By their haughty airs they have imposed 
on the true believers and produced a certain awe and fear in 
their minds, which, we regret to say, have affected to some 
degree even a certain number of Catholic scholars, who have 
seemed to tremble before these new and audacious antagonists. 
The general public has to a great extent bowed down before 
them in blind reverence. 


* Lex Mosaica ; or, The Law of Moses and the Higher Criticism. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
Sayce, Rawlinson, Douglas, Girdlestone, Valpy French, Lias, Watson, Sharpe, Stewart, 
Stanley Leathes, Sinker, Spencer, Watts, Wace. Edited by Valpy French. Queen’s Printers, 


1894. 
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Learned and solid works by Catholic scholars in opposition 
to this new fad have been published; but these are partly in 
Latin, and partly in German or French, so that they are useless 
for all those who do not read these foreign languages. In this, 
as in other branches, English works have been wanting. The 
late Archbishop Smith of Glasgow did, indeed, when he was a 
young priest publish the first volume of an excellent work on 
the Pentateuch, which he was hindered by lack of encourage- 
ment from finishing at the time, and later on by more pressing 
labors in the sacred ministry. Dr. Pusey performed some 
valuable work in his Commentary on Daniel, and so also did 
Professor Green of Princeton, and there have been some similar 
works issued. But, until now, nothing has appeared (in the 
English language) which can be compared to this new and 
admirable work, the “ Lex Mosaica.” 


THE THEORY OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 


These Higher Critics can be said to have a common theory, 
only in a very general sense; for when they come to particu- 
lars and details, they differ from one another, and are perpetu- 
ally changing. In a general way, then, they deny that the Old 
Testament, as it now exists, is a collection of genuine, authentic 
books, containing a law given by Moses, a veracious history 
beginning from the creation and ending with the emancipation 
of the Jewish nation from Syrian domination under the 
Maccabees, and certain other written documents. That part of 
the Old Testament which is included within the Jewish Canon, 
according to their theory (with the exception of a small part 
added a little later), was an ingenious composition of Esdras and 
other scribes, communicated in the form which it has at pres- 
ent in the Hebrew text, to the Jewish people after the end of 
their exile, and henceforth received as an inspired volume, 
whose authors were Moses, and a series of sacred historians and 
prophets, writing under a divine influence. Into this composi- 
tion were incorporated all the remains of ancient Hebrew 
literature available for the purpose. The purpose was, to con- 
solidate the remnant of the twelve tribes of Israel, the chief 
portion of which belonged to the tribes of Judah, Levi, and 
Benjamin, into an organized ecclesiastical and civil polity, under 
the supremacy of a hierarchical order, with a fixed liturgy, 
ritual, and moral code, as the peculiar church and people of 
God, separated in religion from all nations, and the exclusive 
possessors of a divine revelation and law, having the promise of 
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a Messiah to come, who should raise them to a state of unex- 
ampled glory, and make Jerusalem the capital city of the world. 
It was the purpose to inspire them with reverence for their law, 
their temple, and their priesthood, to enkindle in them an enthu- 
siastic- patriotism, to establish their faith in Monotheism with a 
corresponding abhorrence of Polytheism and Idolatry. As a 
powerful means of promoting this purpose, the people were to 
be persuaded that Moses was their Deliverer from Egyptian 
bondage, their Leader through a long wandering in the desert, 
their Lawgiver, the Founder of their church and nation, the 
first of a series of inspired historians and prophets whose au- 
thentic writings were contained in a sacred canon, sanctioned 
by an authority whose edict was issued by divine inspiration. 
According to these critics, Esdras was not the first who 
‘practised this manipulation of such documents and traditions as 
had come down from earlier times, and obtained credence 
among the Jews. Priests, and popular preachers who enjoyed 
the reputation of being prophets, and scribes who possessed 
such historical records as existed, had prepared and put forth 
editions of all the written documents in their hands, which they 
had tampered with, altered, and arranged to suit their own 
interests. The sagacity of the critics has enabled them to 
separate these composite literary mosaics and detect the distinct 
parts, assigning to each edifor and original author what belongs 
to him. There are E. J. E. junior, J.. junior, JE. D. P. and 
several R’s. The chief object is to disprove the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, which from the first, is relegated 
to one of the last places in the collection of sacred writings. 
The whole history of Moses and the Exodus is discredited as 
unhistorical and mostly fabulous. The account of the taber- 
nacle, the Aaronic priesthood, the successive promulgation of 
laws in the desert is relegated to the region of the mythical. 
The Israelites are a horde of barbarians whose occupation of 
Palestine and early adventures, as they gradually consolidate 
and develop into a kingdom, afterwards divided into two, 
having a central city and a great temple at Jerusalem, is en- 
veloped in a mist of obscurity, in which only the ingenuity of 
the higher. critics can distinguish history from fable. The 
tradition which has been universally received in the past, both 
by Jews and Christians, goes back only to Esdras and _ his 
 fellow-scribes, in the post-exilic period ; and it is wholly set aside. 
This theory, in. undermining the whole fabric of traditional 
and. scriptural Judaism, removes the entire foundation of 
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Christianity. It is true that some who have given in to the 
pretensions of the Higher Criticism have stopped short of its 
most extreme and destructive conclusions. They strive to find 
some mediating theory, in which a vague, attenuated doctrine 
of inspiration, and the most essential doctrines of the Christian 
Faith, can be harmonized with the new views about the Mosaic 
Law. Some Catholic laymen, even, namely Lenormant and 
Mivart, in good faith, having imprudently started on an aerial 
journey which may be compared to a ride on Pegasus or Al 
Borak, abandoning the safe ground of their own proper sciences, 
have got lost in a cloud. But in reality, this theory of Higher 
Criticism, in its consistent form, and as its thorough-going advo- 
cates well understand, is diametrically contrary to the idea of 
supernatural religion, with a divine revelation, prophecy, miracle, 
and historical continuity from the beginning to the end of the 
world. A determined hostility to this idea, a resolution to 
make away with all supernatural religion founded on divine re- 
velation, has been the original cause and motive of all the 
subtle and ingenious efforts to tear the Bible in pieces, and to 
account for Judaism and Christianity on purely rationalistic 
principles. Men like Dr. Delitzsch, Mr. Gore, and Dr. Briggs 
deserve credit for their sincere desire and effort to place Chris- 
tianity on a defensible ground. They are first Christians, and 
in the second place, critics. So also, all others who have made 
too many concessions to the opponents of religion, with honest 
intentions, must be excused, especially if they show a readiness 
to accept the correction of their mistakes when made by a 
competent authority. Yet, after all, the true issue is. between 
the divine mission of Moses and Christ, the divine inspiration 
of the Old and New Testaments in all their books and all 
their parts, on one side; and the negation of supernatural 
religion and revelation, on the other; which implies that all the 
belief of both Christians and Jews is based on imposture and 
forgery, of the most stupendous dimensions, “to fill up the 
farcical scenes” of the universal human comedy. 


WHAT IS TO BE THOUGHT OF THIS THEORY ? 


No one who has been familiar from childhood with the 
Bible, or who has become familiar with it at a more mature 
period, can help believing in it, unless he has lost his faith in 
God and Christ, and become the prey of scepticism. As well 
accept the extravagant hypothesis of the eccentric P. Hardouin, 
that the classics are forgeries of medieval monks, as believe that 
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the Pentateuch and other books of Scripture are the work of 
the inventive genius of Esdras and the scribes. As well believe 
that “ Paradise Lost,” Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” Bancroft’s 
History, the works of Longfellow, are not genuine. 

Lord Arthur Hervey remarks in his Introduction (p. xxxiii.): 
“The narrative contained in them (the Books of the Penta- 
teuch) is either absolutely true history, or a most skilful and 
elaborate fiction. The close connection between the parts 

precludes the possibility of those books containing a 
bundle of traditions or legends mingled with fragments of truth 
here and there.” Moreover, the continuous weaving of a fabu- 
lous time running on during eight or ten hundred years is alto- 
gether too absurd. And as to a homogeneous fiction with unity 
of composition, in plainer words, an impious forgery by an 
impostor, supplanting all authentic history and tradition, being 
palmed off, with the connivance of all the scribes, upon the 
whole Jewish nation, those who had returned from exile, those 
who remained in Assyria, and the rest who were scattered 
through the world, as a veracious and inspired history, it is a 
monument of human folly that such a theory can have been 
received with anything but derision. 

The intrinsic absurdity of the hypotheses of the “ Higher 
Criticism ” shows plainly enough what we ought to think of it. 
But besides this, whoever is unwise enough to credit these 
hypotheses is embarking upon a frail craft which is rapidly 
floating upon the rocks where it will soon go to pieces. The 
ebb of the tide which washed it up has already set in. This is 
affirmed by Professor Sayce in the First Essay of the volume 
before us (p. i.) Besides this, the learned professor tells us, 
what indeed is no news, that the historical scepticism which 
assails the Pentateuch is not an isolated circumstance, whereas 
that same destructive criticism has attacked all the ancient land- 
marks of history, and has everywhere spent its force. 

“The end of the nineteenth century is witnessing the ebb 
of a wave of historical scepticism which began to flow more 
than a century ago. It has spared nothing, sacred or other- 
wise, and in its progress has transformed the history of the 
past into a nebulous mist. But the ebb had already set in 
before its tendencies and results had made themselves felt 
beyond a limited circle of scholars. . . . Under the blews 
of the critic, the fabric of early Greek and Roman history 
crumbled into dust. All, or nearly all, was resolved into myth 
and fable. History, it was laid down, began with contem- 
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poraneous documents, and contemporaneous documents were of 
late date. The history of Greece before the age of Solon was 
summed up in two or three grudgingly admitted facts, and 
Roman history before the capture of the city by the Gauls 
became practically a blank. . . . Literary culture, it was. 
held, began in Greece, and written Greek literature could not 
claim an antiquity greater than the sixth century B. c. That a 
Hebrew literature should exist outside the literature of Greece, 
and of confessedly earlier date than the latter, was a trouble- 
some phenomenon which could best be explained by bringing 
down the age of the Biblical books as nearly as possible to 
that of the first products of Greek thought. 

“The scepticism of the ‘higher criticism’ rests in large 
measure upon the assumption, implicit or avowed, of the late 
application. of writing to literary purposes. It has been tacitly 
assumed that the literary use of writing could not have been 
known to an Israelite in the time of Moses, and consequently 
that none of the narratives in the Pentateuch can go back to 
so early a period. They must all belong, it is urged, to a later 
age, when little authentic record was preserved of the Mosaic 
days, and when the imagination of the author or his contem- 
poraries had to supply the missing facts. The syllogism is a sim- 
ple one: No Israelite wrote or read in the age of Moses, or for 
several centuries afterwards; consequently the documents which 
profess to give a history of the time are late and untrustworthy. 
" As soon as we can show that the supposition is false, 
the ground is cut from under his (the critic’s) feet. His edifice 
of doubt and negation has been raised upon an assumption which 
Oriental archeology denies in the clearest tones. The age of 
Moses was a literary age; the lands which witnessed the Exodus 
and the conquest of Canaan were literary lands; and literature 
had flourished in them for numberless generations before ” (p. 17). 

Father Ryan’s article in the February number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD has done justice to this theme, and there- 
fore there is no need of enlarging upon it here. 

All the evidence we can ever have of the genuineness and 
authenticity of literary works is derived from tradition. The 
Jewish tradition of the genuineness of the books of the Old 
Testament and the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch sur- 
passes in compass and solidity all similar ancient traditions. It 
is irrefragable. And, in respect to the Mosaic Law, the work 
before us proves this by a discussion of the history from 
Moses to Esdras which is exhaustive and conclusive. 
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CERTAINTY AND IMPORTANCE OF THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


Archeology has completely demolished all plausible argu- 
ments against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. More- 
over, it has thrown a flood of light upon the history which it 
contains. :Denial of its genuineness and authenticity leads to 
the absurdity that it is a post-exilic forgery, which involves the 
other documents of the Old Testament prior to Esdras in the 
same category of the mythical and fraudulent. 

The historical genuinehess of the Pentateuch implies their 
Mosaic authorship. In the case of some other books of the 
Bible, the question of authorship does not affect their genuine- 
ness and inspiration. The authors of some of them are wholly 
unknown, of others, only assigned by scholars with probability. 
But, in the case of other books, their trustworthiness depends 
on their authorship, and this is true of the Pentateuch. This 
does not imply, however, that Moses did not incorporate earlier 
documents into the Book of Genesis, or that the original text 
as it came from the hand of Moses did not undergo some 
alterations in repeated transcriptions by scribes, or redactions by 
competent hands. Moreover, it is necessary to remark here, that 
the foregoing statement respecting the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch goes beyond the explicit and categorical thesis sus- 
tained in “Lex Mosaica,” although the latter does not contra- 
dict the former. 

Lord Arthur Hervey, in his Introduction, remarks as fol- 
lows: “ While the whole Pentateuch is, as we have seen, one 
continuous narrative, we are nowhere told, nor have any hint 
given us, who the narrator is. Of large portions of the Penta- 
teuch, speeches, songs, laws, prophecies, we are distinctly 
informed that they were written, or uttered, or both, by Moses. 
But who wrote the connecting narrative, who recorded in a 
book what Moses did or said, we are not told. Reverent criti- 
cism is here quite free to put out its best powers. But this 
much is certain—they bear it in their face,—the records on 
which the narrative is founded, and which are embedded in it, 
are contemporary records; they are absolutely true; they may 
be, they ought to be, implicitly trusted; they are integral por- 
tions of that Scripture which our Lord, ‘the faithful and true 
witness,’ has told us ‘CANNOT BE BROKEN’” (pp. xxxv.-vi.) 
The other contributors to the volume speak in the same sense. 
That is, while they do not deny, they do not positively affirm 
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that Moses personally committed to writing, as the original 
composer and narrator, the entire Pentateuch, as it was con- 
tained in the traditional Jewish and Samaritan canon; they do 
affirm, that the Levitical law, and the law of Deuteronomy, 
were enacted and promulgated by Moses, and continually speak 
of the Mosaic authorship as a well-established fact. Thus, Mr. 
Rawlinson says that “there are sufficient grounds for believing 
either the entire legislation of these Books (Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers), or at any rate the great bulk of it, to have pro- 
ceeded from Moses, the traditional Lawgiver of the Hebrews, and 
to have been consigned by him, or Wy his orders, to writing, 
substantially in the. shape in which it has come down to us” 
(p. 21). Mr. Douglas says: “The essential critical question 
about Deuteronomy is not whether Moses wrote every word of 
it down to, perhaps, the last eight verses; or whether an editor 
inserted a statement by way of an explanatory note ; or whether 
there were several such editors down to Ezra’s time ’’(p. 55). 

The hesitancy and qualifying phrases which appear occasion- 
ally in these essays give them an uncertain sound, as if their 
authors were afraid to blow a loud clear note on their. bugles. 
But the whole course of their arguments not only demolishes 
all theories opposed to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, but establishes it on the most certain foundations. 
They produce an abundance of testimonies from Jewish and 
heathen sources, and cap the climax with the testimony of 
Our Lord, which is conclusive for a Christian. There is no 
rival to dispute the claim of Moses. They have proved that 
the Pentateuch is from the age of Moses. Who else can be 
the author of Genesis? If he employed scribes in the compo- 
sition of the historical portion of the other books, of which 
there is no proof, that is irrelevant; for he still remains their 
principal author. If there were later revisions, made by compe- 
tent authority, these cannot have made serious alterations, and 
do not affect the historical and inspired verity of the text. 
Thucydides, Tacitus, Plutarch, Eusebius, are not so well attest- 
ed; the four Gospels not any better. The Pentateuch stands 
in its unrivalled majesty, like the pyramid of Cheops which the 
fanatical Saracens were not able to tear down. 


TESTIMONY OF CHRIST TO MOSES. 


The principal importance of the history of Moses consists in 
this: that he is the precursor of Christ, his law the antecedent 
of the gospel, Judaism the foundation of Christianity. The New 
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Testament is the completion and fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment, the two are inseparably bound together, making one 
Bible, and the destructive criticism which vainly endeavors to 
undermine either one, is equally directed against the other. 

The authority of Christ is fully committed to the authority 
of Moses, and the literal truth of his testimony cannot be de- 
nied without either denying his adequate knowledge of that 
dispensation of grace and mercy of which he was the mediator, 
prophet, and high-priest, or imputing to him conscious and de- 
liberate fraud, which is not the less immoral, because by a con- 
tradiction in terms it is Called “pious.” It is a dilemma of blas- 
phemies. The revealer of God to men, the witness and teacher 
of divine truth, is represented as either grossly ignorant, the 
dupe of a stupendous forgery, or an accomplice of the authors 
of this fraudulent tissue of fables, in duping and deceiving man- 
kind for ages, until the counterfeit was detected by the “ Higher 
Critics.” 

Those who wish to retain the orthodox belief in the divini- 
ty of Christ, and at the same time to effect a compromise with 
“ Higher Criticism,” are very much embarrassed by the indisput- 
able fact that Our Lord gave his explicit sanction to the tradi- 
tional doctrine concerning the Pentateuch and the sacred books 
of the Jewish canon. Of course, they cannot say that he de- 
liberately deceived his hearers. They throw a mantle of fine 
words over conduct which in its naked form of unveracity is 
wholly abhorrent to the moral sense and the rule of right. 
They call it “accommodation.” But, as they cannot help hav- 
ing misgivings respecting their success in justifying such a course 
of conduct in Our Lord, they resort to another subterfuge, viz., 
that he spoke according to his own sincere conviction, but was 
‘himself in error, through his ignorance of the real truth in the 
case. Forced to confess that as God he was omniscient, they 
pretend that he abdicated for a time his omniscience and as- 
sumed with his humanity the limitations of human knowledge. 
It is wonderful that intelligent men and professed theologians 
could make the blunder of supposing the possibility of change 
in a necessary attribute of the unchangeable and eternal God. 
They refer to a statement of Our Lord recorded in St. Mark’s 
Gospel (xiii. 32): “ But of that day and hour knoweth no man, 
no not the angels which are in heaven, metther the Son, but the 
Father.” Therefore, say they, the Son of God, Incarnate, might 
be ignorant of some things within the scope of divine knowledge, 
and among these things might be the real fact of the origin of 
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the Mosaic Law, in respect to which he had no means of knowing 
beyond the testimony of Jewish tradition and the teaching of 
the synagogue. This is reasoning worthy of Nestorius. If the 
Eternal Son and Jesus were two persons, and it was the human 
person who confessed human ignorance, the statement would be 
intelligible. But this is not so. Jesus Christ is one Ego, one 
Person, to whom all divine and human attributes are to be re- 
ferred as their principle of imputability. Doubtless, omniscience 
could no more be called an attribute of his human intellect, 
than omnipresence of his human body, omnipotence of his hu- 
man will, or eternal existence of his human essence. Neverthe- 
less, Jesus Christ is omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent, eternal, 
because he is a divine person, and these are attributes of his 
divine nature. Besides, his human nature has been elevated to 
a hypostatic union with his divine nature, and endowed with 
the fulness of supernatural grace, the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
congruous to his character and office as the mediator between 
God and man. 

The psychology of this divine man is beyond our analysis 
and conception. The relations and intersections of divine and 
human intelligence and: will, divine and human thoughts and 
volitions, operations of the one person by the divine and human 
natures, baffle our efforts at understanding how they coexist 
without blending in the personal consciousness of Our Lord. 
The distinction between the divine and human operations of 
intelligence in Our Lord cannot serve to justify the assertion 
that, as man, he was in ignorance of the time of the Last Judg- 
ment, and therefore might have been in error concerning Moses 
and the Law. For, his declaration that he knew not the day 
and hour of the judgment is absolute in respect to himself as 
the Son, in contrast with the Father. If, therefore, he ascribes 
to the Father a knowledge which is exclusive, and in which the 
Son has no share, omniscience is predicated of the Father ex- 
clusively, which is equivalent to the exclusive attribution of 
divinity, and incompatible with the ascription of co-equal divini- 
ty to the Son. There is left, therefore, no interpretation which 
is not openly heretical, except that of the Fathers and Doctors 
of the church. And this is, that the Son knew the time of the 
Last Judgment only inasmuch as he was one with the Father 
and the Spirit, in the secret counsels of the Divine Trinity, but 
not as a part of the divine .revelation which he was to commu- 
nicate to the apostles. 

This instance is therefore perfectly irrelevant. The divine 
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legation of Moses was a part of the economy of redemption. 
Complete knowledge of everything belonging to this economy 
was necessary to the office of Mediator of Redemption, supreme 
Prophet, Priest, and King in the Church of God. Prescind- 
ing from divine omniscience, Jesus Christ must have possessed 
adequate and infallible inspiration, as the sovereign legislator 
and teacher and ruler in the kingdom of God, the head over 
all things pertaining to the divine administration of the pre- 
sent order of the world. 

Knowing everything, as he did, about the past history of 
Judaism, it was impossible for our Lord to connive at the per- 
petuation of the Jewish tradition concerning Moses and the Law, 
much less to give it positive .and explicit sanction, unless it 
were founded upon the truth. No one disputes that he did do 
so. This ought to be enough for any Christian. 

And now it will be well to cite his very words, that the 
evidence may be set in a more vivid light. 

The Scriptures of the Old Testament were classified in three 
divisions; the Law, 7. ¢., the Pentateuch, the Prophets, which 
included the historical books, and the Psalms. The Pentateuch 
was written on a single roll of parchment or papyrus, and was 
called the Book of Moses, the Law of Moses, or simply the 
Law. Teaching in the temple during the feast of the Passover, 
the Lord said: “Did not Moses give you the Law? and no 
one of you keepeth the Law” (John vii. 19). On another oc- 
casion he said: “As concerning the dead that they rise again, 
have ye not read in the Book of Moses, how in the bush God 
spake to him, etc.” (Mark xii. 26). Again, he said: “Think not 
that I will accuse you to the Father. There is one that ac- 
cuseth you, Moses, in whom ye trust. For if ye did believe 
‘Moses, ye would perhaps believe me also. For he wrote of me. 
But if ye do not believe his writings, how will ye believe my 
words?” (John v. 45-47). Let it be observed that this is a 
formal and explicit reference to the written testimony of Moses, 
as a sufficient proof that he was the Messiah, which would have 
been a deliberate falsehood, and not a mere accommodation, if 
the Book of Moses were not known to him to be genuine and 
authentic. During his interview with the disciples whom he met 
and accosted on the way to Emmaus; “ Beginning from Moses, 
through all the prophets, -he expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning him” (Luke xxiv. 27). That 
same night he suddenly appeared among his disciples in. Jeru- 
salem, “and he said to them: these are the words which I 
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spake to you while I was yet with you, that all things must 
needs be fulfilled, which are written in the Law of Moses, and 
in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then he 
opened their minds that they might understand the Scriptures. 
And he said to them: thus it is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead the third day” 
(Ibid. 44-46). 

To sum up, in the words of Mr. Rawlinson, the Mosaic au- 

thorship of the Pentateuch is proved “by the consentient wit- 
ness of Jewish and Heathen authorities, of Prophets, Apostles, 
Evangelists, Martyrs, Rabbis, historians, philosophers, critics, 
poets, covering the space of about fifteen centuries. 
There remains, however, one witness who, to all Christians, trau- 
scends every other, whose lightest word is of vastly greater im- 
portance than the very weightiest evidence that can be gathered 
together from the utterances of mere men—the witness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the God-Man, at once hu- 
man and Divine” (p. 44). 

Professor Sayce takes notice of a fact which is patent to all 
competent observers, that at this present moment “the negations 
of the so-called ‘higher criticism’ are the most wide-spread 
and universal, and the assertions of its adherents are the most 
positive and arrogant,” and he nevertheless affirms that the ebb 
of this wave has already set in (p. 1). . Waves of this kind be- 
gin in a limited circle of scholars, and gradually extend their 
movement into larger circles so as to influence popular thought. 
“Tt often happens that before they do so other ideas and doc- 
trines are already beginning to take their place. Before the 
last ripple has reached the shore, the disturbance which first 
caused it has passed away.” 

What Professor Sayce says of the ebbing of the wave of 
historical scepticism is very encouraging. It is true also of 
every other kind of scepticism. Doubt and denial of every 
part of the Catholic Faith, of every principle of Natural Re- 
ligion and of rational philosophy have done their utmost, and 
have reached their term. There is nothing new left for them 
to say or to attempt, in their warfare against Christianity as 
a whole, or any one of its essential parts. The effort to sub- 
stitute something else in its place has proved a disastrous fail- 
ure, which the world is beginning to understand and feel: 
There is another tide setting in toward integral, Catholic Chris- 
tianity. So that we may: hope that the twentieth century will 
be a religious age, in which Christianity will triumph. 














THE MONASTERY FRONT ON LOCH NEss. 


MONASTICISM IN SCOTLAND. 
BY EDWARD AUSTIN. 


* HE traveller who has been attracted, by the pros- 
pect of a pleasant sail through some of the 
loveliest scenery of the Scottish Highlands, to 
make the tour on a Caledonian Canal steamer 

oe § from Inverness to Oban, must fain be struck by 
the appearance of a majestic pile of buildings standing at the 
head of Loch Ness, and visible for several miles of the journey 
down that romantic lake. Tower and pinnacle, belfry and 
spirette, gable and crested roof, arches and mullioned window, 
peeping out from mantling ivy and the surrounding clumps of 
thick-clad trees and shrubs; with the gracious waters of the 
loch for a foreground, and a background of heathery hills and 
purple mountain peaks, form a picture of surpassing beauty and 
interest. To a casual stranger the stately frontage appeals with 
powerful charm; but to a Catholic its beauty is rendered more 
touching by its associations. It is the Benedictine Abbey of 
Fort Augustus—the first foundation of the restored Order of 
St. Benedict in Scotland. 
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GREAT BENEDICTINE ABBEYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


In Catholic days the Order of St. Benedict was an important 
factor in Scottish history. Its grand abbeys—Dunfermline, 
Paisley, Kelso, Arbroath, Crossraguel, Iona, with their many 
dependent priories, not to speak of the more numerous Cister- 
cian houses in the southern counties—bore each its part in 
spiritualizing and civilizing the country. For some five centu- 
ries they stood as impregnable fortresses of religion, preserving 
intact the Catholic faith, and cherishing the purity of Christian 
morals; leavening the country by their holy examples, glorify- 
ing God by the solemnity of a stately ritual, and winning count- 
less graces for the land which. they adorned. They rose and 
flourished and fell; and their place knows them no more. A 
pile of picturesque ruins is all that marks the site of each 
departed glory; what it had taken centuries to bring to matu- 
rity crumbled to dust in a few hours under the crowbars and 
pickaxes of ruthless “reformers.” For three centuries after 
that the great order was unrepresented in Scotland. Only in 
the distant cloisters of Ratisbon, Erfurt, or Wiirzburg could 
communities of Scottish Catholics serve God in the holy monas- 
tic state which their forefathers had cherished so dearly. 

A STRANGE REVENGE OF THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME, 

But like the Catholic Church, whose devoted handmaid it 
has ever been, the Order of St. Benedict was destined to live 
again in Scotland. In 1876 the late Lord Lovat offered to 
the Benedictine authorities, who were seeking a suitable site 
for a Scottish foundation, the land and buildings of the old 
military fort at the head of Loch Ness, known as Fort Augus- 
tus. This fort had been built in 1729, to serve as a centre 
whence the warlike Highlanders who favored the cause of the 
exiled Stuarts might be brought into subjection to the Hano- 
verian government. Only too well, as history tells us, did the 
“ Butcher” Duke of Cumberland and his brutal soldiery subju- 
gate the unfortunate Highlanders by a policy of wasting and 
depopulating, till scarce a Catholic remained where previously 
a Protestant was almost unknown. Though no longer needed, 
the fort still retained a small garrison as late as 1854, when 
the soldiers were withdrawn for service in the Crimea. It re- 
mained unoccupied till 1867, when the grandfather of the pre- 
sent Lord Lovat purchased it from the government. His great 
desire, which was shared by his son, the late lord, was: to pre- 
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sent the property to some religious order, so that the weapon 
of menace and repression wielded against Scottish Catholics 
might be gathered into the armory of the church. This desire 
found its fulfilment in the acceptance of the fort and its sur- 
roundings by the Benedictines. 


RESTORATION OF THE BENEDICTINES. 


Four years of demolition and of building up left very little 
that was recognizable in the old pile, and in August, 1880, 
the new monastery was ready for its solemn opening. A 
glorious manifestation was that triduum of solemnities of the 
grandeur and beauty of Catholic ritual. Seven mitred pre- 
lates, a crowd of secular and regular clergy, and a numerous 
assembly of the laity, amongst whom were many honored 
Catholic names, assembled from all the three kingdoms to give 
public welcome to the children of St. Benedict returning from 
exile to a land which had once held them dear. With 
gorgeous processions, solemn chant and stately ceremony the 
celebration passed, and the re-establishment of the monks 
in Scotland was an accomplished fact in the history of the 
country. 

A few years later, and the new monastery had been raised 
by the Holy Father to the rank of an abbey, under his own 
immediate jurisdiction; the Scottish monks being thus released 
from obedience to their English superiors, and sealed with the 
character of the nation to which they had come. A few years 
more and a crown was put to the work by the nomination by 
his Holiness, and the solemn benediction by Archbishop Per- 
sico, of the Rt. Rev. Dom Leo Linse as first abbot of the re- 
stored Scottish Benedictines. 

INTERIOR OF FORT AUGUSTUS. 

We will suppose our reader furnished with an introduction 
to some one or other of the inmates of the monastery; this 
has secured for him the favor of a few days’ hospitality, thus 
enabling him to study his surroundings at leisure. He enters 
at the lodge-gate and follows a curved carriage-way shaded by 
lime-trees, and separated by a belt of shrubs from a green 
meadow used by the school-boys as a cricket-field, to the entrance 
door of the hospice. The old moat of the fort still remains on 
this side of the buildings, though it is now carpeted with turf. 
Where the draw-bridge formerly crossed it, a narrow cloister 
supported on arches, with tiled floor and small tinted Gothic 
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windows—the embrasures filled with seats on which casual 
beggars await the dole of broken victuals which the porter is 
always willing to supply—leads to the inner entrance door, over 
which stands a little statue of Our Lady of Lourdes. The 
door opened to him, he enters a spacious wainscoted hall; a 
broad staircase with handsome balustrade of pitch-pine runs up 
two sides of it, and large Gothic windows light up a frescoed 
Pieta opposite the entrance—the work of one ‘of the artist- 


monks. 
The visitor has to await the coming of the guest-father, so 
the porter leads him into a large vaulted room, formerly one of 





VIEW IN THE QUADRANGLE. 


the guard-rooms of the fort, now comfortably furnished and 
bright with pictures and books, to await the arrival of that 
official in answer to his own particular signal on the large 
electric gong in the interior of the monastery. In a few min- 
utes the stranger receives a hearty welcome, and is led to the 
church for prayer, according to St. Benedict’s injunction, and 
afterwards conducted to a comfortable room upstairs, which is 
allotted to his use during his visit. We will suppose our friend 
to have arrived by the evening boat from Inverness; in that 
case he will be summoned, after a few minutes’ toilet prepara- 
tion, to join the community at supper. Passing down the broad 
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staircase, he follows his guide through a round-headed arched 
passage—a relic of the fort buildings—and is admitted to the 
cloister by a glass door secured by a spring lock from secular 
intrusion. The full beauty of the buildings now opens out to 
him. 

THE CLOISTERS. 


The cloisters run round the original quadrangle of | the fort, 
one hundred feet square. From the windows of fourteenth 
century Gothic, headed with exquisite and varied tracery, one 
sees on all sides graceful buildings of gray stone, while the soft 
green lawn of the quadrangle and the clamberirg ivy round the 
windows give the touch of color needed to complete the 
picture. The cloisters themselves are bright with color. The 
vaulted roof is of blue of various shades, relieved by white 
floriated designs; the walls of warm cream, with a high dado of 
olive green; the floor covered with mellow-tinted red, yellow, 
black, and white tiles. At each corner, on the window side, are 
two large stone statues each in its Gothic niche—Sts. Benedict 
and Scholastica, Maurus and Placidus, Joseph and Theresa, John 
Baptist and Martin. The embrasures of the windows are filled 
with large seats of stone, and the whole surface of these walls on ° 
the side of the quadrangle is of the same soft gray-tinted stone 
as the window tracery. Passing down two sides of the quad- 
rangle, our guest enters the great refectory at the end of the 
north cloister. It is a long and lofty room, and on either side 
a long file of black-habited monks await the entrance of the 
abbot; our friend can «scarcely control a strange sense of shy- 
ness, though the quiet figures seem quite unaffected by his 
advent, and he follows his guide up to a raised dais at the 
further end, where stands a small bare table for the abbot, and 
on one side of it a guest-table, covered with a white cloth and 
furnished in ordinary fashion. The abbot enters and passes up 
the hall, amid the low salutes from either side that greet his 
approach, and a solemn chanted grace is begun by the superior 
and taken up by the monks. At the end all seat themselves at 
the small tables before which they have been standing, and 
listen for a few seconds, with covered heads, to the reader in a 
pulpit at the side of the refectory as he reads out in distinct 
tones the portion of the rule of St. Benedict appointed for that 
particular day. Our guest mentally congratulates himself that 
it is in English. The official reading in Latin has already taken 
place at the office of Prime this morning. 
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Dinner is soon over, and grace being said as before by the 
chorus of full-toned voices, the watchful guest-father again 
conducts his charge through the two files of waiting monks to 
greet the abbot who awaits him in the cloister. A few pleas- 
ant words of welcome with a friendly smile, and the promise of 
a chat later on, and the visitor is once more conducted to the 
guest quarters, where, if he happen to have company in the 
shape of others who like himself are sharing monastic hospital- 
ity, he may choose to smoke his cigar in the avenue, or stroll 
along the walks of the college garden, high up over the canal 
bank. 

THE INTERIOR LIFE OF THE ABBEY. 


But our friend is anxious to share as 1nuch as possible the 
life of the monks, so, maybe, he eschews cigars, and waits the 














VIEW FROM BATTERY ROCK. 


tolling of the great bell in the monastery tower which calls to 
Compline. Very shabby and weather-beaten looks the little 
temporary wooden chapel from outside, but it is very bright 
within, for this is the eve of one of the greater feasts, and the 
high altar in its rich silk hangings, with flowers in vases and 
stands of relics, is an attractive object as one enters the west 
door. Seven lighted lamps hang across the sanctuary in honor 
of the feast, although the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved 
there, but in -a small. chapel near the door, hung with white 
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curtains and shut in by its slender white and gold screen, over 
which hang other seven lamps. 

The monks are entering choir two by two; the lay brothers, 
in black tunics without hood, go to chairs in the body of the 
church. A short English reading from some spiritual book, in 
accordance with St. Benedict’s injunction, is listened to by the 
monks seated in their stalls, their hoods drawn over their heads. 
A signal is given, and all rise and commence the office. It 
proceeds in brisk recitation on a high and sustained note, with 
marked pauses between the verses. A few boys from benches 
in front of the stalls join in with their treble voices; they are 
the alumni, or boys being educated for the order apart from 
the secular school. Each word of the recitation seems to be 
struck simultaneously by the whole body of voices; the effect 
produced being rather that of one powerful sonorous voice than 
of many voices in accord. This is the result of constant prac- 
tice. Some singing to note follows, a sweet-voiced little organ 
lending its aid. Then there is sprinkling with holy water, more 
prayers, a few minutes of silent recollection, and Compline is 
over. A short visit, as each one chooses, to this or that altar 
or statue, and soon all have left the church. Our friend too 
makes his way out into the green-lighted avenue with its scent 
of lime-blossom, and back to his own quarters. An hour or so 
to reading or writing ; then to rest. 


AN ABBOT’S MASS. 


, 


“Day has come already, surely!” For a deep-toned bell 
arouses him from heavy sleep. Yes, for the monks, but not 
necessarily for guests, for it is only 4 A.M., and our friend 
will not rise for Matins to-day. He is ready after a visit per- 
haps to the church—where Masses have been going on since 
6—to partake of breakfast about 8; at 9 comes High Mass. 
This is sung’ daily, but as this is a great feast, the lord abbot 
celebrates with mitre and crozier, attended by assistant priest 
and deacons of honor in addition to the ordinary sacred minis- 
ters. This 9 o’clock Mass is attended daily by community and 
boys. The music, led to-day by four cantors in copes, is Gre- 
gorian, melodious and flowing; it is from the Graduale of Dom 
Pothier of Solesmes, the organ unobtrusively sustaining the 
voices with its simple harmonies. Tierce is sung before the 
Mass; Sext follows; the latter recited on a monotone relieved 
by occasional chanting. This is not one of the feasts when a 
procession takes place; on such days, immediately after Tierce, 
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during which the lord abbot vests, the monks, headed by cross 
and candles, followed by tunicled bearers of a great ark of 
relics, the sacred ministers in their vestments and the lord 
abbot in pontificals, make their way through the cloisters to 
the melody of some ancient responsory or hymn from the 
liturgy of the festival. This procession had its origin in the 
weekly sprinkling of the different public offices of a monastery 
with holy water, the monks accompanying the priest and chant- 
ing at different parts of the cloister as they awaited the 
return of the priest from the various apartments he had blessed. 
The usual custom now is to perform this blessing privately on 
Sunday morning; but in many monasteries the Sunday and 
feast-day procession—a relic of the weekly aspersory proces- 
sion—are still kept up. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


Mass over, there is much to see, and our visitor is duly 
conducted by his attentive host, the guest-father, to all the 
objects of interest. The library is first visited; a suite of rooms 
occupying the whole of the ground-floor of the monastery wing. 
These rooms are connected by Gothic arches. Convenient 
recesses for readers are formed by the book-shelves which stand 
out between the windows, dividing each room into two bays, in 
ea¢h of which the broad, deep window-seat affords a tempting 
resting place for the student. The shelves contain about six- 
teen thousand volumes, all neatly arranged under their respec- 
tive labels—Philosophica, Theologica, Historica, Patristica, etc. 
In a case in one room is a valuable collection of early printed 
books; among them an Old Sarum Missal, with pen-and-ink 
scratches defacing the “Missa Sti. Thome E.M.” in accordance 
with the decree of the new self-elected head of the English 
Church, King Henry VIII. Side by side with these are choice 
old manuscripts. Here is an autograph eleventh century manu- 
script of St. Marianus Scotus, founder of the Scottish monas- 
tery of Ratisbon, in clear black and red caligraphy on stained 
parchment. Here, again, a more elaborate black-letter manu- 
script with blue and red capitals, with here and there a glint 
of gold; it is a copy of the conferences of Bernard, abbot of 
Monte Casino, and dates from the fourteenth century. 


A RICH SACRISTY. 


The sacristy is the next object of attention. It is a charm- 
ing little Gothic building opening from the south cloister, and 
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indeed the only building on that side, for the great church in 
course of erection will dominate the quadrangle on the south, 
and would shut out air and light from any more lofty block of 
buildings on that side. The sacristy was originally designed for 
a scriptorium, but the lighting was unsatisfactory for painting, 
and so the artists have a studio more to their liking on the top 
story of the monastery wing, and the former scriptorium, with 
a few alterations in the fittings, has been admirably adapted to 
its present use. It is divided into two portions by three arches 


THE SACRISTY. 


resting on square pillars of freestone. The smaller portion, into 
which one first enters, is only the height of the cloisters out- 
side, and here are kept vestments in a huge press, and valuables 
in a large iron safe. A carved pine rack for the mundatory, 
corporal, and amice. of each father, with his name above the 
compartment allotted to him, stands in this part of the build- 
ing; it is connected with taps and towels for ablutions before 
vesting. The larger portion of the building is fitted up with 
vesting tables around the walls. It is longer than the other by 
a good-sized apse at either end, and rises several feet higher to 
an open timbered roof. To examine all the treasures here is 
a serious business. The sacristan is obliging enough to do the 
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honors, and some of the chief of the vestments and pieces of 
plate are produced for the inspection of the guest. One beau- 
tiful set of High Mass vestments of cloth of gold, with orphreys 
of dark ruby velvet thickly embroidered with gold and set with 
amethyst and topaz stones, was procured by a benefactor by a 
fortunate chance at something like a fourth of its original 
market value and presented to the monastery. Another modern 
vestment of Gothic form has delicately embroidered figures in 
the orphreys, which look fine enough for pencil work. Then 
there is the large relic of the Holy Cross—one of the notable 
relics—in its setting of ivory and gilt, and some beautiful and 
costly chalices, one of them literally encrusted with gems. Rut 
the morning has stolen away and the dinner-bell calls to the 
silent refectory, with its quiet community at their simple meal; 
everything passes as at supper last night, except that at the 
end, after a short chanted grace, the Miserere is intoned and 
all pace slowly two and two round two cloisters to the church, 
where grace is concluded, and a few minutes spent in silent 
recollection. 


A BEAUTIFUL ENVIRONMENT. 


The watchful guest-father is now ready to show his charge 
some of the beauties of the neighborhood, and it is with a 
strange old-world sensation that the secular walks by the side 
of his companion, clothed in monastic garb, through the entrance 
lodge and down the road by the Tarff bridge, and climbs the 
steeps of Glendoe to visit the waterfall, or follows the windings 
of the Tarff through the wooded slopes of Ardachy. Or, it may 
be, their route is by the canal, where they run the gauntlet of 
a crowd of inquisitive tourists characterized by that forgetful- 
ness of les convenances which seems the mark of British travellers, 
and wend their way along the grass-grown towing-path, amidst 
the scent of bracken and pine-woods—the far-off peak of Ben 
Tigh and the more distant hills of Kintail, blue with the haze 
of a summer afternoon, forming a charming picture for the eye 
to rest upon. Then home again, and at 4:30, after a cup of 
tea, Vespers in church, and Benediction, as it is a feast, and in 
reading or writing or various occupations time passes, and 
night comes round again with its perfect quiet and welcome 
rest. 

Our friend was promised, on his presentation to the lord 
abbot, an opportunity of further acquaintance. At some con- 
venient interval in the day, therefore, he is summoned by the 
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guest-father or porter, and conducted to the quarters occupied 
by the superior. These are situated in the refectory wing on 
the first floor. A good-sized sitting-room, whose two medium- 
sized windows with broad, pitch-pine window-seats overlook the 
monastery garden, with the far-stretching loch—bounded by 
craggy, wooded heights on either side—in the. background. 
After a pleasant chat the visitor is shown the graceful little 
chapel, which we lately viewed from outside. It is connected 
with the abbot’s sitting-room by a small corridor, bridged over 
the intervening space. The chapel was originally built as a 
Lady chapel for the termination of the east cloister, and thither 
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IN THE LIBRARY. 


the community, every Saturday after Vespers, used to go in 
procession, chanting the litany for the conversion of Scotland— 
a practice observed since the foundation of the abbey. The 
plans for building the new church necessitated the removal of 
this chapel, to leave room for a cloister communicating with 
the future choir and sanctuary; it was therefore conveyed stone 
by stone to its present site and re-erected there. The statue of 
Our Lady as Regina Monachorum, which formerly stood over 
the altar, has been placed on a pedestal in the new cloister, 
and is now the object of devotion for the Saturday procession. 

To return to the abbot’s chapel—the five small, two-light 
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windows in the apse are filled with exquisite glass by Hardman, 
representing the five joyful mysteries of the rosary. The stone 
and marble altar with its carved frontal of the Nativity, and its 
enamelled tabernacle in which the Blessed Sacrament reposes, 
stands in the centre of the apse, leaving a space all round. 
The floor is of polished oak parquet; the roof panelled in 
color, leaving dark oak ribs and bosses; a dark oak carved 
dado, having a nicely finished credence and piscina, runs all 
round the chapel, and is terminated at the western end by a 
closed screen, with broad Gothic arch leading to the tiny sacristy 
beyond. In a niche in the wall on the Epistle side is a hand- 
some stone statue of St. Benedict, one of the presents to the 
lord abbot on the recent celebration of his half-jubilee as a monk. 
It is striking to find that so many of the objects of devotion 
and art which enrich the various portions of the monastery are 
the gifts of friends. The most valuable articles in the abbot’s 
pontificalia, and the whole of his altar furniture and vestments, 
not to mention the bulk of the vestments and appointments of 
the abbey sacristy, are from that source. The explanation may 
be found in the proverbial care taken of all the possessions of 
a religious house by inmates vowed to poverty, and the conse- 
quent trust engendered in the minds of donors that their bene- 
factions will be jealously guarded. ; 


THE COMING ABBEY CHURCH. 


But we have not yet explored by far the most interesting 
portion of the monastery grounds. As we have hinted more 
than once, a church is rising hard by the abbey. It was a wise 
course, though at the time much criticised, which left the crown- 
ing feature of the group of buildings to be added last. The pile 
all but complete, it is easier to judge what is needed to give a 
perfect finish to the whole by a temple not unworthy of its 
surroundings. The church which is to dominate the stately 
abbey at Fort Augustus will surpass in beauty and majesty—as 
is but fitting—all that has yet been accomplished there. It will 
measure some three hundred feet from its eastern Lady Chapel 
to its western baptistery. Its vaulted roof of rosy yellow stone 
will rise some seventy feet from the pavement, and its lofty 
tower and spire will dwarf all surrounding buildings. When, 
on September 24, 1890, after some two years’ work upon 
its concrete foundations, the first stone was blessed by the 
Metropolitan of Scotland, a steady building work was com- 
menced which has never wholly ceased; although, in so large 
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an undertaking, results are not so apparent as some might ex- 
pect, nevertheless much has been done. Circumstances have 
lately arisen which have tended to the concentration of effort 
towards the completion of the pillars and arches of the choir— 
beautiful fluted columns, with detached shafts of gray granite 
caught in by fillets—and of the north aisle of the choir where the 
organ chamber is to be. For it is not long since the Catholic 
papers informed the world that the great organ of the Albert 
Palace, Battersea, had become the property of the Benedictines 
of Fort Augustus, and loud were the laments from the Presby- 
terian pulpits of Inverness on that Sunday when the special 
goods train with its precious freight was awaiting the close of 
the “Sabbath” to have that freight transferred to a Loch Ness 
steamer, that people should be found in Scotland in this nine- 
teenth century so sunk in gross superstition as to dream of 
propitiating the Almighty by what the famous Knox had long 
ago styled “the deil’s kist o’ whustles”! Nevertheless, in spite 
of the Presbyterians, the organ duly arrived, and is now stored 
away in various parts of the abbey, until it can be erected in 
the new church. 

The presence of the organ in their midst has stirred up the 
directors of the building operations to devise some speedy plan 
for its erection, and this explains why the aisle with its organ 
chamber is to be the object of the builders’ efforts in the imme- 
diate future; the pillars and arches of the choir, closed in with 
temporary walls and roof, will form at the same time a church 
large enough for present needs, while the great building may 
go on slowly growing into completion around, without disturb- 
ing the portion adapted for use. A work such as this noble 
abbey church, destined to rival the glorious works of the Ages 
‘of Faith, must needs call forth sympathy and help from those 
who realize the supernatural confidence to which it bears wit- 
ness. A small annual endownient enables the fathers to keen 
the work slowly advancing; already generous benefactors have 
come forward to undertake a definite portion, and St. Joseph, 
to whom the great edifice is to be dedicated, will doubtless re- 
ward the unwavering trust which can embark so boldly on so 
huge an undertaking, by raising up generous and willing helpers 
to bring it to completion. 


FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 


There is one more establishment in Fort Augustus, connected 
with the abbey, which our friend will be anxious to visit. 
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Towards the close of the year 1891 the Right Rev. Abbot, who 
had long been anxious to supplement the foundation of the 
abbey by the establishment of a monastery for Benedictine nuns, 
was enabled to make a humble beginning of the work in a private 
residence in the village with the seven or eight candidates who 
had offered themselves for the new undertaking. Later on. cir- 
cumstances placed at his disposal the former Catholic chapel and 
priest’s house of the Mission; this building, after the charge of 
the parish had’ been entrusted to the Benedictines, had been 
adapted to the use of an active order of sisters who taught there 
the Catholic Poor School. A pretty little stone building was 








VIEW FROM THE RIVER TARFF. 


provided for a school-house. It stands at the edge of the abbey 
grounds, facing the canal, and the old building was altered to 
meet the requirements of a community of cloistered nuns. A 
devotional little chapel of wood and iron, with quadrangle of 
cloisters of the same material, helped to make a very complete 
little priory. Within were constructed parlors with gri//es where 
the nuns might hold such converse with externs as their rule 
allowed, and within the enclosure all the requisite monastic 
offices—refectory, chapter, sacristy, etc.—were conveniently 
arranged, 

The nuns entered into residence in August of the following 

VOL, LXI.—48 
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year, and passed their time of probation under a mistress of 
novices kindly lent for the purpose by another monastery of 
the order, and on September 8, 1893, four choir nuns, the first- 
fruits of the infant monastery, by special permission from Rome 
made their profession in the hands of the Right Rev. Abbot. 
The community now numbers some twelve members. The 
Divine Office is daily kept up in choir, and the nuns pursue 
their round of prayer and labor with the regularity and zeal of 
an old-established religious house; bringing down, as we may 
confidently hope, by their prayers and sacrifices many graces 
upon the land. 

A satisfactory ending it is to a pleasant walk along the 
winding road that climbs the hill, in view of the wooded slopes 
of Glen Tarff, and with the distant heights of Corryarrick in 
the background, to pass from the glare of sunshine into the 
subdued light of the little priory church, and there from the 
small strangers’ chapel close to the tiny sanctuary, with its 
flower-decked altar and veiled tabernacle, to listen to the sub- 
dued chanting from the unseen choir beyond the sanctuary 
screen, where the nuns are singing their Vespers. It is a visit 
which does much to make one realize that there are other and 
keener joys for the human heart than this ordinary work-a-day 
world can afford, but which, perchance, we scarcely dreamt of 


before. 





THE MASTER'S CUP. 


THE MASTER’S CUP. 
BY HILDEGARDE. 


‘* Be strong to bear, O heart ; 

Love knoweth no wrong. 
Didst thou love God in heaven, 

Thou wouldst be strong.” 


CHAPTER I. 


HY need we seek in the realms of imagination or 
the dusty pages of written lore for deeds of 
heroism and lives sublime? We, who ofttimes 
live in the very atmosphere of tragedies such as 
the world of fiction has never dreamed of—of 

heroes whose greatest heroism lies in the very silence which 
shrouds their deeds of greatness. 

It has been my fortune—nay, my privilege, to guard for 
several years the details of a true life-tragedy for which I have 
never known a parallel. Only now, since time has swept away 
all traces of the actors therein, do I feel justified in rehearsing 
the sad details—suppressing, as for prudent reasons I feel bound 
to do, the names involved. My own part is a secondary one. 

I was, at the time my story opens, a widow and alone— 
bereft of two sons who were seeking their fortunes abroad, and 
of a daughter who had chosen a life consecrated to God in a 
religious house. Dreary indeed would have been my lot had I 
not early sought and found consolation and company there 
where one never seeks in vain. Morning and evening through- 
out the year found me in our modest parish church, a humble wor- 
shipper before the Tabernacle—almost as familiar an object as the 
pews themselves, and because so, perhaps as unobserved as they. 

When not in the church I was seeking for some small 
corner in the world where my services might bestow comfort 
where comfort was spare. 

One morning, seated in my accustomed place, I became 
conscious of a strange face among the worshippers—one that I 
had never seen before, and yet it seemed to rivet my attention 
with a fascination which I cannot explain. How shall I 
describe that countenance with the faintest approach to the 
impression made upon me in that first moment—an impression 
only deepened by the lapse of time, and now glorified by 
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memory? The face was that of a woman of about thirty-five 
years, the figure tall and slight, the hair black, and smoothly 
parted from a broad, white brow. There was no trace of color 
in her face, save that which was lent it by a pair of large, deep 
blue eyes, whose long lashes, as she looked down upon the book 
in her hand, cast upon it a gentle shadow. The majestic bear- 
ing, the saint-like expression of that countenance I can neither 
describe in fitting terms nor can I ever forget. Who was she? 
I queried. Was she but a visitor, or was she a new member 
of the congregation? I resolved to do all I could to find this 
out, so under the pretext of a pressing matter of business in 
connection with a charitable league of which I was a member, 
and heartlessly ignoring the fact that Father Harris had not 
yet breakfasted, I made my way to the vestry, where, after a 
few preliminaries, I put my question to the good priest. 

“Father,” said I, “who is that beautiful creature that. occu- 
pied the pew beside me to-day?” ‘Why, my child?” he re- 
plied, perceiving the earnestness in my voice; “why do you 
want to know? Is the demon of curiosity attacking you so 
early in the morning?” “No, father,” I answered, determined 
not to be turned aside by his chaffing tone, “I must know; do 
tell me, is she a new parishioner?” “Yes, she is,” he said; 
“she has taken a house on your own street, and is anxious to 
join your charitable work.” ‘“ But what is her name?” I asked. 
Before I could get a reply the vestry-door opened, and coming 
directly towards us was the object of my inquiry, whereupon, 
of course, I became absorbed in some work at the other side 
of the room, and awaited the turn of events. I was not left 
long to myself. “Here is our secretary, Miss Hamilton,” I 
heard the priest say ; “she will be glad to welcome you to our 
league”; and soon I was clasping, in unconcealed delight, the 
hand of my new friend. “I am so glad to meet you,” said I— 
an expression commonplace enough had I not thrown into the 
words a wealth of feeling which must have surprised her. 
“ Thank you,” she said simply, and then, as she turned her gaze 
full upon me, I saw a depth of sadness in those wonderful 
eyes which silenced me for several moments. This, then, was 
our introduction, and as our homes lay in the same direction, 
we went out together. She too lived alone. The mourning 
dress and veil told of family bereavement, and of other sor- 
rows with perhaps an element of bitterness in them which 
death alone seldom brings. 

Yes, thought I, there is some tale of human woe behind that 
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calm exterior. Yet, O the sweetness dwelling in her counte- 
nance! Can that be compatible with a great grief? How my 
heart ached for her after we parted—all the more, because my 
sympathy must be a silent one, until she should stoop to ask 
it. As time went on our duties, as well as our devotions, 
threw us much in each other’s company. It was not long 
before many sufferers with eager hearts waited the coming of 
her footsteps, and the touch of her cool hands upon their 
fevered brows. A “ministering angel” in truth she soon 
became, and, though living herself in a _ simplicity almost 
approaching austerity, her alms were abundant and her charities 
lavishly bestowed. 

I had been in her house several times. Rigid simplicity 
reigned there. Poverty, indeed, it resembled—bare floors, bare 
walls, and the plainest of furniture ; yet withal there was an air of 
spotlessness and order which is inseparable from true refinement. 

I soon discovered that she had no friend but myself in the 
city; also that the postman seldom, if ever, stopped at her door. 
In her conversation no word of her family or of absent friends 
passed her lips. While this sometimes aroused a little of that 
curiosity inherent in my nature, it did not in the least alter 
my admiration and love for my friend. Her sorrows were poured 
out before the Sacred Heart of Jesus, I knew—thence. she drew 
the strength and comfort she needed. Why, I argued, should I 
desire to receive any shate of a confidence so wisely bestowed ? 
And so I quieted any questionings which arose within me. 

Every morning I joined her on the way to church, and 
after Mass I waited the termination of her lengthy devotions, 
and we walked home together. 

-One morning she asked me to spend the afternoon with her, 
in order to finish some sewing for a family in great need. 
“You can arrange the work,” she said, “and I can sew it on 
the machine; in this way we can accomplish more. And, Emily, 
you don’t know how lonely I have felt of late, and how I 
have longed for some one to talk with me.” “ Dear Florence,” 
said I (for we were now familiar enough to dispense with our 
formal titles), “nothing could give me greater pleasure; and 
only that I have feared to intrude, I should not have allowed 
you ever to remain alone.” “ Well, dear,” she replied, as the 
tears welled up in her eyes, “I am poor company, I am afraid ; 
it would be selfish in me to ask you often.” “Selfish!” I 
echoed, “well then, I like selfishness. I don’t know anything I 
like better.” “You must leave it at home then, when you come 
this afternoon,” she said, “for I have something to tell you, 
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and a selfish person makes a poor listener.” Here we shook 
hands and parted. 

That afternoon found me true to my appointment, seated in 
her little front room surrounded by many articles of children’s 
wear. While Florence busily worked upon the machine few 
words passed our lips, for I was awaiting her story, and she 
looked preoccupied and seemed forgetful of everything but 
the work in hand. Presently, however, she joined me on the 
low seat by the window, and taking my hand in hers, she 
began her life-story thus: 

“You can understand me, Emily. I feel that I can trust 
you, and I reproach myself for not having revealed to you 
before some part, at least, of the mystery which surrounds my 
life. On the other hand, dear, it will be a relief to me to have 
the sympathy which you cannot refuse when you have heard 
all. Yet should I, in word or tone, betray any impatience or 
lack of resignation to the Great Will that orders all events and 
fits his crosses upon our shoulders, I beg you not to allow me 
to continue, because God has been very good to me, and he 
has ordered all things for the best.” Here that heavenly 
expression which I had observed at our first meeting came into 
her eyes, as she resumed: 

“T belonged to an old and honored family, living in the city 
of Boston. My father held a high position in the state, two of 
his brothers were dignitaries of the church, and two others 
prominent lawyers and eminent men in every respect. I was 
the only girl; I had but one brother, who was younger than 
myself. We had lived in great happiness and worldly pros- 
perity, and every advantage had been given us in the way of 
education at home. Our first real sorrow came when Louis 
‘went off to college. He was a fine, handsome, manly fellow, 
and a great favorite with every one. Naturally he was quick 
of temper; but this was never apparent except when attacked 
upon some point of honor, or in support of his religion, of 
which he was an ardent defender. Yet the noble-hearted 
generosity which characterized his repentance after an outburst 
of temper did more than make atonement for any offence. 

“ His college career commenced with bright prospects on all 
sides. He became a brilliant scholar, and both professors and 
companions pronounced him a most lovable boy. Shortly after 
his departure I became engaged to a young man of wealth and 
family, whom I had known from early childhood. Our marriage 
was to be hastened on account of a foreign appointment which 
would necessitate his absence from the country for several 
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years, so that I was busily occupied in making my preparations. 
Alas! that event, with many another bright hope, was involved 
in a general wreck, which was all the more disastrous and pain- 
ful as it was brought about by one upon whom all our warm- 
est affections centred. Poor, darling Louis! Yes, he who was 
our pride and our hearts’ treasure—his was destined to be 
the unwilling hand which should effect the ruin which ensued. 

“At college some differences arose on a point of honor 
between a classmate and himself, which, contrary to the lately 
_altered laws of the State, they determined to settle by a duel. 
They met, these two hot-headed young fellows, and before it 
was known at headquarters one received a mortal blow, and 
that one was—oh! think of it, Emily—wot our darling Louis. 
His opponent was a bitter enemy to our faith. 

“That day my father and uncle were telegraphed for. My 
mother and myself were in ignorance of what had followed 
until the following morning, when the glaring newspaper head- 
ings revealed the awful truth which only too soon received con- 
firmation from the lips of my father. I shall not linger over 
those long weeks of agonizing suspense, nor describe that dread- 
ful trial scene. True, we were strong in sympathy, friends, and 
influence, and well able to meet the heavy expense necessarily 
incurred. But the opposing side was stronger in influence, and, 
worse than all, in bigotry. Yes, dear, after those weeks of wait- 
ing, of straining every nerve to wrest our dear one from the 
.hands of the law, the worst came at last. Do not ask me how 
he bore it: he went to the scaffold like a martyr to his crown; 
his eyes raised to heaven, and clasping a crucifix, his last 
words were words of forgiveness for his enemies. 

“Yet between the sentence and the execution there remained 
an interval during which we made the last giant efforts to save 
him. My father, at an enormous expense, secured the service 
of a Spanish merchant vessel, with the design of effecting my 
brother’s escape. This, by means of heavy bribes to the jailers, 
very nearly succeeded. He escaped from a window at night- 
fall and boarded the vessel, but the latter was hardly out of 
port when a government ship was sent in hot pursuit. My 
father’s hopes were thus baffled and his fortune well-nigh ex- 
hausted; but he was spared the last heart-breaking trial. He 
was attacked by brain fever, and soon sank under it. My 
darling mother lived only a week after the fatal day, and left * 
me, as you see me, alone.” “Alone!” said I, “not alone, 
Florence; surely your betrothed was by to support you?” “He 
would have remained, dear, had I allowed him, in spite of many 
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objections on the part of his family; but I spared him the 
ordeal. ‘Yes, he would have remained with me—he begged, he 
implored me to allow him; but it was right, was it not, in me 
to be firm in my refusal? And since, poor fellow, he has gone 
to his reward—the victim of a railroad accident.” 

Here my friend broke down; the rehearsal of her life's 
sorrow was too much for her. As for me, I was wholly un- 
nerved, and was already sobbing bitterly on her shoulder. 
“ Florence,” I said, when I could trust myself to speak, “who 
has taught you to carry this weight of grief with such a brave, | 
generous heart?” “ Who, Emily? Have we not seen the heart 
of the tenderest, most loving of human mothers torn in anguish 
at the sight of her Divine Son, laden with the sins of the whole 
world, and the object of its bitterest hatred and cruelty? Can 
my sorrows bear any likeness to these? I who have deserved by 
my sins the chastisements which God has seen fit to send me?” 

With such words as these, and that beautiful light shining 
in her eyes, she pacified my resentful feelings, after which I 
said good-by, and made my way to the dimly-lighted church, 
where in that Blessed Presence I could think it all over, her 


last words still ringing in my ears: 


“The Lord may sweeten the waters 
Before I stoop to drink ; 
But if Mara must be Mara, 

He will stand beside the brink.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Holy Week had come round; my relations with Florence 
Hamilton were of the same friendly, almost sisterly nature. 
She had altered somewhat within the past few months. Her 
hair was slightly tinged with gray; her health appeared some- 
what impaired; there was a transparency about her complexion 
and a glassiness in her eyes which caused me.some anxiety. 
But she assured me that my fears were groundless, and almost 
laughed at my suggestion that she should not go out to such 
an early Mass. Morning and evening there she was, and, as 
usual, I went and returned with her, except on Holy Thursday, 
when through sheer fatigue I could wait for her no longer. As 
far as I could ascertain, she remained all day without breaking 
- her fast; for this I gave her a sharp rebuke, which she took in 
her sweet, submissive way. 

Good Friday came, and although the morning services were 
very long, they were not long enough to satisfy the devotion of 
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my friend. I made bold this time; however, and went up and 
begged her to come out with me; but she turned her eyes, 
brimming with tears, towards me, and I pressed her no further. 
“Do not worry about me,” she said. “Good Friday is my feast- 
day ; I would like to spend it here.” And so, though loath to 
leave her, I went home, to return at three o’clock for the 
Stations of the Cross, which were to be made by the entire 
congregation. Passing my friend’s house when this hour 
arrived, I found that the door was locked; I concluded - that 
her piety had urged her to anticipate the hour for devotions, 
‘and yet reaching the church some minutes before any one else 
was on the scene, I could not see her. Anxiously my eyes 
scanned the seats and aisles; but no, she was not present. 
Could she have gone to another church? I could only think 
this when the Stations commenced. My thoughts were con- 
tinually upon her during that holy exercise, and I offered my 
prayers that God would pour abundant comfort that day into 
her afflicted heart. Little dreamed I that my prayer had 
already found an answer. 

We were nearing the twelfth Station when suddenly I 
noticed a crowd gathering around the spot directly in front of 
it. Some one had fainted, I thought—yes, there they were 
carrying a lady in black. Surely, thought I, as I strained my 
sight to catch a glimpse of the face, it could not—ah, no! it 
could not be the form of Florence Hamilton. Before the 
thought was framed in my mind I had made my way through 
the crowd surrounding her, only to have my dreadful fears con- 
firmed. Yes, it was she; no face but hers ever wore that sweet, 
calm smile. “She has fainted,” I said to the man who was 
helping to carry her. “I am her friend; bring her to the 
vestry, and some one run for the doctor.” 

“ Lady,” said the man, his eyes riveted on that marble-cold 
face, “it looks like death; see, she must have died some hours 
ago.” “Oh, no!” I replied, “it cannot be. I spoke with her 
just before noon.” But dreadful as the thought was to me, I 
soon saw that his words were only too true; my saintly friend 
had breathed her last. There at the feet of her crucified Lord, 
before him in whose footsteps she had walked so faithfully and 
generously, had the tide of sorrow overwhelmed her heart, and 
burst the prison-bonds of her soul? We mourn the loss of those 
we love, too often selfishly; but who could sorrow when the 
hand of Death leads the long-tried sufferer from the dark of Cal- 
vary’s mountain into the bright light of an abiding Resurrection ? 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
SOCIETY.* 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


f HIS book is the first attempt to supply a manual 
for the guidance of students interested in what 
is described as the scientific exposition of society. 
The plan is original as applied to the subject 
treated except so far as it may have been sug- 
gested by writers who began the construction of a method simi- 
lar to that used in the physical sciences. Starting with the 
proposition that the method of credible sociology must be the 
method of observation and induction, it sets about arranging an 
order of observation with the object of directing attention to 
significant facts and to the essential relation of facts to each 





other. 

The arrangement is unusual, but it would be a very great 
error to suppose that its main value rests in that—rests in giv- 
ing to a familiar subject a new appearance. After all, human be- 
ings in association are the subject-matter of sociology. They 
and their institutions are its material, and no one has ever lived 
but has acquired a fair share of knowledge by experience and 
necessary inference concerning both. But from this very famil- 
iarity men are too ready to conclude that they are capable of 
dealing with the most complex social problems that arise. Our 
authors by framing their method, or rather by applying the 
method of biological investigation to this subject, show, at least, 
how far away the conclusions drawn by careful examination and 
comparison of social phenomena may be from the rough-and- 
ready generalizations of every-day practice. 

The school to which our authors appear to belong gives 
the primary importance to the physical part of man; and though 
they are careful to question the value of any sociology which 
calculates upon stable equilibrium in unchristian society, they 
apparently hold that even Christian morality is a social evolu- 
tion rather than a standard of eternal and immutable justice 


* An Introduction to the Study of Society. By Albion W. Small, Ph.D., head Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago, and George E. Vincent, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Chautauqua System of Educatica. 
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to which every man is bound to conform. Here, perhaps, we 
may find the chief weakness of the positive and historic soci- 
ology. 

But they have done well in insisting upon a return to real 
life for its phenomena. Our authors give Comte and Spencer 
the chief credit for the suggestion of that mode of handling 
social facts; but Aristotle has the earlier claim, since he laid it 
down that to attain the truth concerning moral action you must 
look to what men really do; and that in politics and economics 
those judge best who examine the processes of growth in what 
would be now called the living organism. 

Indeed, Messrs. Small and Vincent have done to some who 
have supplied the materials for the study of society but scant 
justice, while they have bestowed on others more credit than 
they are in any respect entitled to. Notwithstanding a breadth 
of view and a dignity of manner owing to which they contrast 
favorably with certain scientific and economic writers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, they display an animus which the intel- 
lectual world owes to the Humanists of the Renaissance in the 
first instance, and to what Mr. Burke so truly and contemptu- 
ously described as “the sophists and economists” of the last 
century in the second. 

The importance of the study of social science cannot be 
over-estimated. In a more or less formal manner it has been 
engaging the attention of the learned bodies of the Old World 
for this generation and the preceding one. The work accom- 
plished in the annual meetings of the Social Science Congress 
of the United Kingdom goes far beyond the wildest hopes of 
the first promoters. There is hardly a subject conceivably affect- 
ing human welfare which has not been discussed. Its views 
after debate have been taken up by public men and are in 
great part embodied in recent legislation. The gradual and 
conciliatory adjustment of labor difficulties in England must 
to a considerable extent be credited to the humane interest 
taken in the working-man by the most accomplished persons of 
both sexes in that country. We have no hesitation in saying 
that this interest is the product of the sessions of the Congress, 
and, on the other hand, that interest has gone far to elevate and 
purify the judgment of the working-man when he saw his life 
and its objects the chosen subject for the labor and sympathy 
of the classes he has been taught to regard as hostile to him. 

There is no study more ancient than that of society, even 
though it has been correctly enough looked upon as the most 
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recent branch of learning. The earliest works of poets and his- 
torians and philosophers contain hints for the settlement of social 
rights and relations, and even rules for the government of society. 
One of the great factors in society, money, is mentioned very 
much as it would be spoken of now in a novel, or, according to 
the writer’s purpose, as it would be dealt with in the Zzmes’ 
city article. What can be more modern in its meaning and 
effect than the account of the purchase of Machpelah by Abra- 
ham for a shekel of silver current money of the merchant? 
MacLeod * cites the //iad (vii. 468) to show that in Homer’s time 
the value of things in Greece was estimated in oxen as it would 
be now in pounds sterling. From the Senchus Mor it would 
seem that values were measured by the same standard in Ire- 
land at the earliest period, and later on a double and a triple 
standard came into use, which, however, must be regarded as 
corresponding with subdenominations of the larger ones of other 
monetary systems. That this is probable, we think, may be 
fairly inferred from the elaborate and minute law of distress, 
which constituted the largest head of the Irish laws and appears 
to have fixed the values of articles to be ‘seized with a search- 
ing care. The antiquity of this branch of jurisprudence is respec- 
table—several centuries before our era—so that we have already 
a venerable age for the use of that factor in society which 
expresses even more than the word contract how wide is the 
range of man’s relations to his fellows. We have incidentally 
another social factor, itself a social science of the highest im- 
portance—law ; so that we are quite entitled to insist upon the 
recognition of departments of social knowledge long before 
Comte included sociology, or, as he called it, social physics, in 
his hierarchy of sciences. 

Pursuing the subject of money on account of its close con- 
nection with all the forces that act and react in society, we 
find that this useful servant was employed by nations to whose 
civilizations we look back with a sort of mysterious awe when 
we find them using the methods and resources of the most com- 
plicated forms of society. The glamour which hangs over Rome 
is intelligible. Her legal system, the most absolutely perfect 
science of right ever devised, we would almost a priori expect 
from her great jurists, the rivals in their own realm of her great 
statesmen and her great generals in affairs and arms. Every 
social agent of our own time we would expect to meet with in 
Rome; but who would dream of finding paper money among 


* Prin. of Econ. Phil., vol. i. p. 186. 
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the Chinese 2,697 years before our era? There is in the Asiatic 
Museum of St. Petersburg a bill or bank-note issued by a Chi- 
nese bank in 1399 B. C. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
of New York there are tablets of the banking transactions of 
“the mighty city,” bearing date when Nebuchadnezzar threatened 
the world from those towers and walls that almost reached the 
sky. Nor is there anything crude in the conception and form 
of these documents of banking. They record loans made in 
silver shekels, drafts, pledges of security, and the other minutize 
_of accounts, which seem to be more in accordance with genuine 
banking than the transactions of the extensive modern limited 
liability companies and some of the large finance houses of 
Europe. The precision of the Chinese banks at a period which 
seems to push the Deluge back somewhat farther than English 
Churchmen and old-fashioned Non-conformists in England or 
Ireland would be disposed to tolerate, fully equals the most 
exacting demands of the present day. The Chinese bills bore 
the name of the bank, number of the note, value, place of issue, 
date, and signature of the proper bank officers. The value was 
expressed in figures, words, and in some cases in pictorial repre- 
sentations showing coins or ingots equal to the face value of 
the paper. We hardly recollect a year during this generation 
in which there was not some tinkering attempt at legislation 
in the British Parliament concerning notes and checks in order 
to prevent forgeries and fraudulent payments. Looking at this 
evidence of social activity in the most central and all-animating 
seat of social life 4,500 years ago, we are inclined to regard with 
amazement our authors’ history in the first chapter of the 
second book, entitled “The Family on the Farm.” It looks like 
the puerility of dilettante science when put face to face with the 
force of those great dead civilizations of which we are the too- 
thankless heirs. 

The confidence with which it is assumed that all speculation 
concerning society is a modern product, is the most exasperat- 
ing of all the pretensions of the positivists or their congeners, 
and these like congeners elsewhere in natural history are the 
most bitter enemies of the generic type. To a very large ex- 
tent, we must allow, the authors of this manual write in a spirit 
not unworthy of the cause of science. They do not claim for 
their work any value higher than that of a guide-book in a 
laboratory. As a guide-book—assuming the laboratory—it is 
excellent. We know of no manual since Whately’s Logic that 
displays more acuteness and originality in the general method 
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and in the division and order of parts. But have they the 
laboratory? That is the question. We doubt it. 

There is a wide difference between entering into the labora- 
tory of a chemist book in hand, entering into a museum in any 
department of natural science book in hand, and taking our 
authors’ manual into their Utopias of the “ Family on the Farm,” 
of the “ Rural Group,” of the “ Village,” of the “ Town and City.” 
The first laboratory, that of the family on the farm, is more 
ideal, or rather, less practically real, than the creations of good 
writers of fiction. The second, that of the village, is decidedly 
inferior in its picture of the probable conditions of individual 
and social life to the very bald report of the action of a body of 
emigrants on arriving on the coast of an unoccupied district 
which Mr. Nassau Senior gives to illustrate his proposition con- 
cerning the monopoly called land, that it repays with less and 
less relative assistance every increase in the expenditure upon 
it. They are all creatures of the imagination, very much like 
the laborers and farmers, landlords and capitalists of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, of Mr. Ricardo, and the rest of their school. 

Moreover, our authors, as if to give a special importance 
to the study to which they offer this book as an introduction, 
take no account, or very little, of what is usually called political 
economy. Yet under that name by far the largest part of the 
subject-matter suggested in their book has been hitherto treated. 
They call economics a small part of social science. We respect- 
fully submit that their own very ingenious manual proves it to 
be by far the largest part, if we eliminate their very irrelevant 
importation of physical science. 

The analogy on which they base this method of treatment 
is remote. In the first place, it is opposed to all experience; in 
the second, to the very instincts of the race. We do not know 
that the lower animals are social merely because they are gre- 
garious. The very wonderful resemblances to some of the 
operations of community life do not seem to have yet evolved 
a code of ethics, or even an individual conscience in bees and 
beavers. Mr. Romanes’ dog had a deep respect for certain pro- 
hibited articles belonging to his master. The latter attributed 
it to the working of a developing conscience; we are prosaic 
enough to discover it in the recollection of the stick or whip in 
the hand of that enlightened philosopher. 

The world of investigation into the facts of political science, 
economics, and morals was not born yesterday, or by the Thames, 
or in the universities of Revolutionary France. Our authors 
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take a fling at the pedagogic slavery to books, which they tell 
us was a survival from the scholasticism which Bacon began to 
destroy in the thirteenth century by turning from words to 
things as the real source of knowledge. What authority have 
they for holding their fanciful families, villages, and towns to 
be more real entities than those which engaged every philoso- 
pher of antiquity and their students, the Schoolmen? The phe- 
nomena of mental and moral activities within the monk’s own 
little world, the world under his individual cowl, differ in no 
way from those of the authors’, or from Locke’s. Men from the 
cloister guided great kings in the most difficult periods of their 
reigns, laid and accomplished plans for the reclamation of vast 
regions bare and desolate or covered with forest and morass, 
and introduced into them not imaginary families or rural groups 
for imaginary villages or towns, but men and women who are 
the distant parents of the vast majority of civilized man- 
kind. 

Why, to hear our modern scientists or sciolists talk, there 
never was a Tyre in which a commerce inconceivably immense 
centred, or a Nineveh which “ multiplied her merchants above 
the stars of heaven.” The vast transactions of those two com- 
munities alone must have called for social adjustments of the 
greatest variety, because the greatest variety of social forces 
were engaged. The trade carried on by the Carthaginians seems 
to have been on an equal footing with that of the greatest 
modern states. To and from Britain or Gambia and Senegal 
their galleys were for ever rounding the pillars of Hercules on 
the voyage out or the voyage home. 

Xenophon, four centuries before the time of our Lord, pub- 
lished a treatise, called “On Ways and Means,” in which he sug- 
gested methods for increasing the prosperity of his country. In 
it we find suggestions of the same kind as those which have 
won for the French “sophists and economists” the praise of 
the sa/ons and of all the well-bred people of England; we find 
more—suggestions which after twenty-three centuries were useful 
to the greatest law-reformers of England, Lord Brougham and 
Lord Westbury. 

Again, Plato in his Republic sketches in a way that no mod- 
ern sociologist could surpass the fundamental laws of human 
nature which make life in society a necessity for man. We do 
not lay any stress on his clear realization of all that the most 
recent economists have said concerning division of labor. For 
the present we are endeavoring to show why the men of social 
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science in our day may be reasonably asked to admit that there 
were great men before Agamemnon. 

Aristotle has been called the father of political economy ; 
we think he ought to be called the father of social science. 
We need go no farther than the second book of his “ Economics ” 
to explain our meaning. His division of economy into the four 
kinds, regal, satrapical, political, and domestic, together with his 
treatises on “ Ethics” and “ Politics,” exhausts the whole of the 
sociology of his day, of ours, and of all time to come. In the 
regal economy we have the central authority of a supreme execu- 
tive like that at Washington, a supreme legislature, and a su- 
preme court of law; in the satrapical, the economy of the indi- 
vidual states in relation to themselves and to each other; in the 
third, which would be better rendered by politic than political, 
we have the whole social organism of this great country as a 
free state giving life and strength to each part and preserving 
its life and vigor by the functional vigor of the parts. But more 
than this, Aristotle has not lost sight of the most important 
factor in the social scheme, the family, which is the earliest 
form of social life and the perpetual preserver of the state. In 
his “ Ethics” and “ Politics’ we have a still further contribution 
to exact knowledge of society and its components—the state 
and the individuals who constitute it. Altogether it may be said 
that this transcendent thinker has afforded, in the works just 
mentioned, definitions which might be advantageously imitated 
for their precision by modern writers on society, and copious 
information which they can safely use, and, after their manner, 
without acknowledgment. 

As there is much in the work of our authors for which we 
have only praise to offer, we shall take up this subject in a fu- 
ture number. We confess that we followed them with great in- 
terest ; but we conceive that it is our duty in reviewing a work 
of this kind to hold the balance fairly between the dead past 
and the present, and not to allow ourselves to be carried away 
by specious commonplaces concerning modern methods or showy 
platitudes which are presented as deep and original remarks in 
order to justify new departures. When again we approach the 
subject of sociology we shall be able, we trust, to say something 
concerning the advantage which our authors’ method will afford 
when applied under conditions which we shall try to point out. 














BANAGHER RHUE. 


BY DORA SIGERSON. 


wma ANAGHER RHUE of Donegal, 

| (Holy Mary, how slow the dawn !) 
This is the hour of your loss or gain: 
Ts go d-tigheadh do, mhiirnin slan / 





Banagher Rhue, but the hour was ill 

(O Mary Mother, how high the price!) 

When you swore you’d game with Death himself ; 
Aye, and win with the devil’s dice. 

Banagher Rhue, you must play with Death, 
(Mary, watch with him till the light !) 

Through the dark hours, for the words you said, 
All this strange and noisy night. 

Banagher Rhue, you are pale and cold; 

(How the demons laugh through the air !) 

The anguish beads on your frowning brow ; 
Mary set on your lips a prayer! 

Banagher Rhue, you have won the toss: 
(Mother, pray for his soul’s release !) 

Shuffle and deal ere the black cock crows, 

That your spirit may find its peace. 

Banagher Rhue, you have played a’king ; 

(How strange the lights on your fingers fall !) 
A voice, “I was cold, and he sheltered me 

The trick is yours, but the chance is small. 


Banagher Rhue, now an ace is yours ; 
(Mother Mary, the night is long !) 

“JT was a sin that he hurried aside 

O for the dawn and the blackbird’s song! 


Banagher Rhue, now a ten of suit ; 

(Mother Mary, what hot winds blow !) 

“Nine little lives hath he saved in his path . . .” 
Alas! the black cock does not crow. 


Banagher Rhue, you have played a knave ; 
(O what strange gates on their hinges groan !) 
“T was a friend who had wrought him ill; 
When I had fallen, he cast no stone 


” 


Banagher Rhue, now a queen has won! 

(The black cock crows with the flash of dawn.) 
And she is the woman who prays for you: 
“Ts go d-tigheadh do, mhiuirnin slan/”* 


*‘* May my darling come through safely !’” 
VOL. LXI.—49 
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AS REBUILT BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


WHAT GEORGE CANNING OWED TO AN IRISH 
ACTOR. 


BY PATRICK SARSFIELD CASSIDY. 


= LTHOUGH not the first comedian of Irish birth 
@ to adorn and enliven the London stage, John 
Moody was the first to give creditable and truth- 
ful presentation of Irish character, and to show 
, to London audiences that there were gentlemen 
of polished wit and manners in Ireland as well as blundering 
bog-trotters. Moody was a specialist in Irish character, true to 
life, and in this respect differed from his predecessors, Doggett 
and Wilkes, both natives of Dublin, and who flourished con- 
temporaneously at Drury Lane in the infant years of the 
eighteenth century, and held proprietary interests in that estab- 
lishment. This was what might be called the third era of 
Drury Lane, the first being its cockpit days before its destruc- 
tion by a Puritan mob, and the second that in which such 
names as those of Sir William Davenant, the famous Killigrew, 
Dryden, Sir Christopher Wren—who rebuilt the theatre in 
1671-2 after its destruction by fire—Otway, Lee, Wycherley, 
Congreve, and Farquhar, are associated with its history. The 
building pictured in the accompanying illustration was that 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren. 

The old dramatic chronicles speak of Doggett as a comedian 
of great merit, possessing the happy art of arriving at the per- 
fectly ridiculous without exceeding the bounds of nature or 
violating the possibilities, and whose manners, always original 
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and never borrowed, frequently served as a model for many 
who came after, while the propriety with which he dressed his 
characters gave double force to his humor. But his characters 
were general—men of the world and of society—and not 
special representatives of any race or nation. And the same 
was the case with Wilkes, freely acknowledged to be the most 
polished light comedian of his day. 

Speaking of Wilkes, it will not be without interest to remark 
that the intimate friendship} between him and the original 
Booth in those days resulted, among other things, in giving to 
American history in our own times a name that can never die— 
that of John Wilkes Booth. 

Besides Moody and Wilkes, there were Mossop, Spranger: 
Barry, Woodward, Lewis, Ryder, Thomas Sheridan (father of 
Richard Brinsley), Mrs. Abington, O’Brien, the celebrated “Lord - 
Trinket” and “ Toffington,” who wedded Lady Strangways, 
Charles Macklin (originally McLaughlin), who changed the char- 
acter of Shylock from what it had been to what it has been 
since and forced the poet Pope to exclaim: 


“This is the Jew 
That Shakspere drew!” 


Ireland during more than half' of the eighteenth century 
was a school for dramatic training.) Dublin then contained the 
material to sustain the drama. It was not only a garrison city 
and the seat of the native national jparliament, but was crowded 
with the aristocracy of England as; well as of Ireland. Nearly 
every household establishment of any pretensions had its pri- 
vate theatre, like that. of Lady Burrowes, where Tom Moore, 
the future poet, appeared in character at the age of fourteen, 
And the provincial cities and towns copied Dublin in this 
respect; all had their amateur dramatic companies. It was at 
an amateur company’s performance on a private stage in Kil- 
kenny that Moore met his wife, the beautiful Bessie Dyke. 
Smock. Alley in Dublin witnessed the début of many a young 
aspirant for histrionic fame who won laurels and renown after- 
wards even on the Drury Lane stage, under the management 
of the imperious Garrick, “the English Roscius.” 

But it is with Moody individually I have principally to do, 
and only incidentally with the times'in which he strutted his 
little hour upon the stage. 

Moody, the Irish comedian who made an English prime 
minister, was born in the city of Cork, where his father fol- 
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lowed the respectable though humble profession of hair-dresser, 
and in his leisure hours cultivated nature in the form of vege- 
tables and flowers, from the sale of which he considerably aug- 
mented his income. Young Moody, whose real name was 
Cochrane, was trained up in the business of his father, and was 
expected by the father to maintain the reputation of the house 
for artistic hair-dressing and the production of excellent escu- 
lents when he, the father, had gone 


“_— beyond the sun, and the bath 
Of all the western stars.” 


But the young man had a soul above cabbages—a mind 
above the making of periwigs and toupees. The dramatic fever, 
then so prevalent—caught him, 
and he decided to follow the 
course of his townsman, Dr. Far- 
ren, who from being an indiffer- 
ent setter of broken limbs and 
collar-bones in Cork, became a 
famous actor, and trained up and 
gave to the stage one of the most 
accomplished actresses of any 
country or age, Miss Betsy Far- 
ren, the incomparable Miss Hard- 
castle in the comedy of “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and who her- 
self became Countess of Derby, 
the most lovely woman of her 
time. 

The more this idea germinat- 
ed in the active and ambitious 
brain of young Cochrane, the 
more dissatisfied he became with 
the dull business of hair-dress- 
ing and vegetable-raising. His 
ambition demanded that he be “a gentleman actor.” One fine 
summer morning, when all the birds were singing along the 
banks of 











Moopy Aas TEAGUE. 


‘*Upon my soul, I believe he’s dead.”— 
The Committee, act iv. sc. 1.* 


“The pleasant waters of the river Lee,” 


he quitted Cork and went in search of some strolling company 
of players who’ would take him in. He found one, and then 
he dutifully sat down and wrote to his father of his exalted 


* From a picture published by Harrison &Co.,"April, 1779. 
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position. The parent was proud, as all artistic hair-dressers 
were in those days, and he had the honored name of Cochrane 
to preserve from disgrace. Among the class to which Mr. 
Cochrane, senior, belonged the professional actor was looked 
upon as an idle, good-for-nothing fellow, if not an abandoned 
profligate. It was the time of the old story— 
“ Mother! Mother! the players are coming!” 
“Lord a-mercy, child, run and take in the clothes!” 

Mr. Cochrane sat down and penned a pompous and severe 
reply to his son’s exuberant letter of delight at his success, 
telling him that he had cast a stain upon the honest and 
honorable name and family of Cochrane, and if he ever hoped 
for forgiveness he should change his name instantly. The son 
respected the old man’s pride and prejudice and adopted the 
name of Moody, under which he acted leading characters in 
the cities and towns all over Ireland with great success. He 
had even gained the stamp of Dublin approval, and then there 
was nothing more for him to conquer in Ireland. He longed 
for adventure and wider fame. The stories then afloat of the 
teeming wealth of the Indies fascinated his imagination, and at 
Galway he set sail for Jamaica. He landed at Kingston finan- 
cially stranded, only to find there was not a theatre in the 
place. But he was undismayed. That hope which springs eter- 
nal in the human breast finds its highest flights in the Irish- 
man’s, and the Celtic buoyancy of temperament and _light- 
heartedness stood him in good stead, as it has done many a 
time and oft with the exiles of Erin. He soon made himself 
known, for no genuine Irish exile ever repairs at twilight 


“To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill!” 


Campbell was utterly wrong and did not know Irish charac 
ter. A number of wealthy gentlemen fitted up a stage for him, 
and Moody became a full-fledged actor-manager all at once; 
thus snatching fortune out of adversity instead of wandering off 
alone to the beach to weep to the waves and allow the dew to 
fall heavy and chill on his thin jacket, as Mr. Campbell would 
have him do. 

In making his début to the Jamaicans Moody took the 
character of Richard III., and at once established for himself a 
great reputation. The people became enthusiastic over him, 
and a few nights later gave him a benefit which realized a large 
sum of money in those days; and, to induce him to remain with 
them, presented him with a section of land on which to settle 
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down as a planter. But it was here as in Ireland. He came, 
he saw, he conquered, and although prosperous and admired, 
the restless spirit of adventure became too strong to be checked. 
His longing and ambition were to try his fortune in London, 
and, dramatically, conquer the metropolitan stage. Notwith- 
standing his refusal to stay with them, the Jamaicans. gave him 
a farewell benefit which produced an overflowing house and a 
heavy purse. 

To quit an island where all were his friends, and he pros- 
perous and honored, for the desperate chances on the London 
boards was not an act of prudence, but was personally and, 
perhaps, nationally characteristic. Arrived in London, he boldly 
sought an audience with Garrick, “the English Roscius,” as 
he loved to call himself, the greatest man of that or any 
other age, in his own estimation. Moody procured the _inter- 
view and asked for a début at the Drury Lane theatre. 

“What character would you like to appear in?” asked 
Garrick. 

“Richard is my favorite character,” promptly responded 
Moody undauntedly. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the English Roscius, piercing the 
applicant with that terrible eye of his, which Lady Cook says 
“could bore a hole in a plank.” “ Pray, sir, are you not aware 
that I am the established and only Richard of the town?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” responded Moody blandly; “but why not 
have two Richards in the field?” 

“My dear sir,” said Garrick, struck by Moody’s boldness 
and self-confidence, “I have conceived a good opinion of you, 
and wish to make you a friendly offer. ‘Richard III.’ is to be 
played next Monday; the Lieutenant of the Tower is at your 
service, at a salary of £1 per week. Are you willing to accept 
the terms?” 

“With pleasure,” replied Moody, trying to adopt the voice 
of a Yorkshireman, fearing he would not be acceptable if 
known to be Irish. But Garrick could easily detect the Mun- 
ster brogue, and put him down in his mind as a genuine son of 
the shamrock sod. Nor was the small salary of £1 per week 
because of that discovery. Garrick, like most actor-managers then 
and since, was a miserly paymaster as well as a jealous employer, 
who sought to thrust back and crush men who might become 
rivals. Garrick notoriously did this with Mossop, Macklin, 
Henderson, and Thomas Sheridan. He paid great actors only 
45 a week, and really good ones only a paltry 41 weekly, at 
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Drury Lane, while Sheridan, his successor, paid £4 as the 
lowest and proportionately up to 440. Garrick held that the 
honor of playing under him was a great compensation in itself. 
This is charmingly illustrated in an interview with John Palmer. 
The latter got an engagement at Drury Lane, and Garrick told 
him to leave the matter of salary to him. At the end of the 
week the business manager offered him £1 5s. Palmer had had 
two offers of £3 per week—one at Covent Garden and the 
other in Dublin. He declined the money and sought Garrick 
for an explanation. 
“ With me,” said “ Ros- 
cius,” “you can calcu- 
late on a term suffi- 
ciently long for you to 
establish a name and 
fame that will not only 
stand as long as you 
live, but even after you 
are dead will be of use 
to you in having you 
mentioned in connec- 
tion with the English 
‘ Roscius.’ ” 

“Dear sir,” replied 
Palmer, “I am not anx- 
ious about posthumous 
fame. I want. the 
means of enjoying this 
life. I have a wife 
to maintain, a woman 
brought up in respect- 
ability— in fact, a 
lady.” 

“Ay!” cried Gar- 
rick, “there is the evil 
of marrying a lady. 
What does a poor man want with a woman who is unable to 
mend, wash, cook, and rub and scrub?” He, however, promised 
Palmer an increase, and he gave it—five shillings ! 

But Garrick did not place his players so much in the posi- 
tion of domestic retainers as did his predecessor, Davenant, 
who boarded his actresses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and even this 
was much better than the position of the dramatic writers and 
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authors of those days, who were the mere scrubs of the book- 
sellers, and had reason to thank their stars when they got a 
good meal, while Davenant fed his dependents exquisitely, and 
even honored their caprices with vosa-solis and usguebaugh. 

But this is a digression excusable, I hope, because of the 
gossipy spirit in which I write, and the incidents brought in 
throw some side light on the commercial value of talent in times 
that we are invited to look back on as golden in the fields of 
literature and the drama. But, however mean, vain, and jealous 
Garrick may have been, his memory must ever be respected for 
his interesting and successful efforts to restore the Elizabethan 
drama—and especially Shakspere—to the stage. The Restora- 
tion period of the drama—a brilliant one—closed with the 
death of Queen Anne, August I, 1714, as did also the Augustan 
age of English literature. During the following twenty-five 
years the drama sunk to a very low ebb, and low indeed 
was its condition when Garrick undertook to reform the theatre 
and revive Shakspere. He made his own famous début at 
Goodman’s Fields, London, as Richard, and won fame—on five 
pounds a week. 

Moody’s début as the Lieutenant of the Tower was a success, 
and although such old and able men as Thomas Sheridan and 
Henderson were forced to give dramatic readings in Hickford’s 
great room on Brewer Street, he was able to command engage- 
ments fairly well paid. 

Through Moody’s persuasion Cumberland’s comedy of “ The 
West Indian ’”’ was put on the stage for the first time at Drury 
Lane, with Moody in the character of Major O’Flaherty—a 
type of the fine old officer of the Irish Brigade. This well, 
truthfully, and creditably drawn character gave Moody the op- 
portunity he desired, and he seized it with brilliant effect. This 
was perhaps the first genuine type of an Irish gentleman ever 
seen on the London boards. All up till that time had been 
miserable caricatures of the bog-trotter, performed by Jow come- 
dians who exaggerated and invented vulgarities of speech and 
action while possessing none of the most common Irishman’s 
wit, sprightliness, and natural fimesse. Moody showed London 
that there were Irishmen other than the bog-trotter, and he 
took pride in doing it. In the cast of the West Indian with 
Moody was another adventurous and romantic Irishman who 
had a past. This was Frank Aickin, a native of Dublin, who 
had made a successful début at the Smock Alley Theatre, and 
then ran off with an heiress who had fallen in love with his 
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handsome person and pronounced talents. Aickin played Stock- 
well, the merchant. 

Among the other Irish characters that Moody made famous 
on the London stage were Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan, in Mack- 
lin’s sparkling farce of “ Love 4 la Mode”; Captain O’Cutter, in 
the elder, Colman’s “ Jealous Wife”; and Teague, the faithful 
Irishman, in the comedy of “ The Committee,” which was after- 
wards altered into “The Honest Thieves.” All these characters 
were true to life and creditable to the race they represented. 
Moody was too much of an Irishman himself to burlesque Irish 
character, and his talents were far above the range of the 
men who mangled and vulgarized even the poor bog-trotter. 
And here, parenthetically, surprise may be expressed that the 
early Cockney conception of an Irishman still sticks to the stage. 
Even in America, where so much Irish blood and brains per- 
meates the people, there never has been a decent Irish play 
produced. All have been mere copies or variants of the early 
vulgar burlesques. This speaks very poorly for the advance of 
dramatic literature and the stage, which seems devoid of preg- 
nant force and originality. Will not-some one give us a good 
Irish play to break the dreary monotony of vulgarity and im- 
becility ? 

While Moody was at Drury Lane he made the acquaintance 
of Reddish, a tragedian of talent, but a man of most irregular 
habits and’ bad character, which he disguised under the most 
fascinating manners, and who had acquired some notoriety for 
acting the villain on the stage and still more for acting the pro- 
fligate in real life. He also made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Canning, the widowed mother of George Canning, the future 
prime minister of England. The three played in the same cast. 
Mrs. Canning must have heard the evil stories that were rife 
about Reddish; but she married him notwithstanding, for the 
ways of the sex are beyond comprehension in such matters. 
This queer union caused much gossip in dramatic and literary 
circles, as the lady’s deceased husband had gained some reputa- 
tion in literature. When, subsequently, Reddish and his latest 
wife—Mrs. Canning—appeared at Bristol, Hannah More—she of 
“The old Armchair”’—wrote to Garrick: “This is the second 
or third wife he has produced at Bristol in a short time. We 
have had a whole bunch of Reddishes, and all remarkably un- 
pungent.” One of Reddish’s previous wives was a Miss Hart, 
who appeared at Drury Lane in 1767, and who in addition to 
the salary enjoyed an income of £200 a year from a question- 
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able source. But money, however obtained, had always the 
strongest temptation for Reddish. He wooed and married Miss 
Hart in less than ten weeks, and in as short a period induced 
her to sell her.annuity ; then squandered the proceeds as rapidly, 
and this done, abandoned her. Churchill celebrated this Miss 
Hart in “The Rosciad ” : 


“ Happy in this, behold, amid the throng, 
With transient gleam of grace Hart sweeps along.” 


George, the deceased husband of Mrs. Canning, was the dis- 
inherited heir to the estate and baronetcy of Garvagh, in the 
County Londonderry, Ireland. The original Canning ‘of Gar- 
vagh was a “planter "—that is, the estate was given to him by 
James I. in 1618, after the rightful Irish owner had been driven 
from it, perhaps shot or hanged, for alleged treason or on some 
trumped-up charge in the days when James “ planted” the pro- 
vince of Ulster with English and Scotch settlers—adventurers 
and soldiers of fortune. Bell, in his Lz/e of Canning, tells of 
this event with more honesty than a vast majority of English 
writers. ‘This grant,” he says, “was one of those violent ap- 
propriations of land in that country which, under the pretext 
of defective titles, or other legal quibbles, industriously supplied 
by the attorney-general of that day, formed so conspicuous a 
feature of the management of Irish affairs throughout that 
memorable reign.” 

The disinherited heir went to London and sought to prepare 
‘himself for the bar while earning a living as a _bookseller’s 
hack; but he had a wretchedly hard time of it, and would, no 
doubt, have been often reduced to starvation only for the 
annuity allowed him of £150, which, while only a wretched pit- 
‘tance, helped to meet desperate emergencies. At the age of 
thirty-eight he wrote some verses which show that he was utterly 
broken in spirit, regarding his career as ended, and that the 
ditch of despair was only left for him to fall into and die. 
However, he did not die, but fell in love, which perhaps was 
the next thing to it. The object of his passion was Miss Mary 
Ann Costello, whose father filled insignificant parts at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. On the play-bill of the latter theatre 
for August 9, 1766, he is down for the second grave-digger in 
“Hamlet.” For Canning to burden himself with a wife, in his 
precarious circumstances, was the acme of imprudence. The 
pair went through all the grades of want and misery until Can- 
ning’s pride and manhood were utterly broken, and he wrote a 
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pitiful appeal to his father to have some mercy upon him and 
send him aid. The father did offer aid, but on the humiliating 
condition that he agree to cut off the entail of the estate, thus 
renouncing for ever his legal rights as heir-at-law. And the 
broken-down and despairing man consented. 

In the midst of pecuniary distress and overwhelming troubles 
the future prime minister was born, April 11, 1770. “He 
would,” says Bell, “be a brave prophet who would have pre- 
dicted that a child of such affliction should one day be prime 
minister of England.” The wretched father died a year or so 


THE RreuT Hon. GEORGE CANNING. 


later amidst the most abject squalor, and with his death the 
annuity of 4150 reverted to the Garvagh family, leaving the 
widow and infant son utterly destitute. 

Through the intercession of some friends at court, Queen 
Charlotte intimated to Garrick that he give Mrs. Canning an 
engagement, which was done. On the night of the lady’s début 
as Jane Shore, Garrick, in the hope of royal patronage, appeared 
himself in the part of Hastings, which he long before had re- 
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linquished. But no royal patronage came, and Garrick, who 
never stood on ceremony on such occasions, finding Mrs. Can- 
ning forsaken by the court, made no scruple in reducing her at 
once to a lower position. This was the situation when she 
married the reprobate Reddish, who, as manager, took her on 
a tour of the provinces. 

The childhood of the future prime minister was a most 
wretched one, passed as it was under the unauspicious guardian- 
ship of Reddish, whose disorderly habits precluded the possibility 
of moral or intellectual training. The profligacy of his life com- 
municated its tone to his household, and even the material -neces- 
sities of his family were frequently neglected to feed his excesses 
elsewhere. It was from such a prevailing condition and the 
corresponding fate that seemed inevitable that Moody resolved 
to rescue the lad, in whom he had taken a warm-hearted inter- 
est and in whose mental sprightliness he discerned evidences of 
talent which, properly attended to, should lead to a bright and 
successful career. To remain in the Reddish home meant inevi- 
table ruin. Moody actually worried over the situation in which 
the boy was placed, but could himself do nothing to change it. 
He knew that the feeling in the Canning family against the 
disinherited, although dead, heir was still bitter. In fact the 
marriage of Canning to Mary Ann Costello, daughter of Drury 
Lane’s second grave-digger, had clinched the nail in the door 
and closed it irrevocably against the outcast. With her child 
they would have nothing whatever to do—especially as she had 
still further disgraced the name by marrying the disreputable 
Reddish. Moody knew the boy had an uncle, Mr. Stratford 
Canning, a rich London merchant ; but there had been no com- 
munication between the brothers from the day of George’s dis- 
‘inheritance. The prosperous merchant scornfully ignored the ex- 
istence of the black sheep—the bookseller’s hack. Thus the pros- 
pect of inducing the family to do anything for the lad was 
black as midnight with the blackest doubt. They did not even 
leave him his father’s paltry annuity of £150. They had refused 
to acknowledge Mary Ann Costello’s child as of their blood 
and name. 

Moody, after brooding over the matter for many weeks, saw 
that the prospect of help from the family, although dark and 
discouraging, was the only one there was to try. Fortifying 
himself with reasons and arguments and, as a contemporary 
tells us, saying a prayer for the success of his mission, “ Moody 
made a journey into the city” to see Mr. Canning, the uncle. 
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Moody’s proposition to Mr. Canning was spurned with anger 
and he himself referred to as an impertinent intermeddler; but 
Moody was so absorbed in his purpose that he could overlook 
rebuffs and personal indignities. He continued to plead the 
boy’s cause with that impressive force and natural eloquence 
which spring from deep earnestness. He spoke of the ties of 
blood that are stronger than all human laws or rules of social 
inequality, because they are the laws of nature herself. He 
showed that if the father had transgressed against the pride 
and dignity of the family he had suffered severely for it, and 
his offence should not be visited on the innocent child. He 
spoke of the boy’s brightness—his wonderful promise, if prop- 
erly trained—and prophesied, with the confidence that attends 
conviction, that the lad would yet cast such honor on the name 
as it had never known, while on the other hand if he were not 
rescued from his surroundings, a still deeper disgrace was cer- 
tain to come upon the name he bore. 

Such an appeal could not fail to make an impression on the 
most stubborn human nature, and the: interview came to a 
close by Mr. Canning giving consent that Moody bring the boy 
that he might see him. Moody felt that he had won the vic- 
tory. His own affection for the boy was such that he could 
not imagine any one else seeing him without liking him. Next 
morning Moody, accompanied by his protégé, made another 
“journey into the city,” but this time with peace and joy in 
his breast instead of anxiety and fear. Mr. Canning took to 
the boy and adopted him, placing him at school and securing 
to him the training that made his remarkable career possible. 
Live history tells that career down to his early death at-° 
Chiswick, August 8, 1827, and his biographers point out as a 
creditable trait that he never forgot his mother, but wrote to 
her once a week and settled a comfortable income upon her. 

On the evening of January 25, 1769, an event of a decidedly 
sensational nature took place at Drury Lane, and the conduct 
of Moody on the occasion was such as to greatly endear him 
to Garrick. This event was the riot by a mob of young bloods 
ambitiously calling themselves The Town, and undertaking to 
dictate prices at the theatres. On the evening in question the 
play was the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and as soon as the 
performers appeared on the stage the mob began a series of 
interruptions and howls which brought out Garrick himself to 
ascertain the cause of the trouble. He attempted to speak, but 
his voice was completely drowned by the uproar. The ladies 
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in the audience disappeared as quickly as possible, and in fact 
in a very few minutes the mob had the theatre to themselves, 
Benches were torn up, the glass lustres thrown upon the stage, 
and total wreck seemed imminent. Moody considered it his 
duty to protect the property of his employer and he proceeded 
to do all he could to save the theatre from destruction. He 
did succeed in rendering a few of the rioters hors de combat, and 
then grappled with one who had a lighted torch and seemed 
bent on setting fire to the place. After this a truce and parley 
resulted in Garrick giving his promise to make the admission 
half price after the third act of a_ play, except in the case of 
new plays on their first run. This settled, the mob demanded 
that Moody appear and apologize. Moody appeared, and with 
his ever exuberant wit assured them he “was very sorry he 
had displeased them by saving their lives in putting out the 
fire.” The mob took this as an insult and howled savagely, 
demanding that the offending actor go down on his knees on 
the stage and beg their pardon. Moody refused and left the 
stage, and Garrick was so pleased that he received him with 
open arms and assured him that while he was master of a guinea 
he should be paid his salary whether he acted or not, while if 
he had been so mean as to submit to the required abasement he 
would never have forgiven him. So great was the wrath of the 
mob against Moody that Garrick had to promise them the offend- 
ing comedian would not appear again while under the ban of 
their displeasure. Moody did not take kindly to this enforced 
idleness, although he was allowed to draw his salary, and he 
boldly called on Fitzgerald, the ringleader of The Town, and 
demanded that he sign a paper very humiliating in its terms to 
_aman of spirit. Fitzgerald refused ; but Moody was determined, 
and after some very emphatic threats Fitzgerald said he would 
do an act that would be as beneficial in restoring Moody to the 
good graces of The Town. He then wrote a letter to Garrick 
stating that if Moody would resume his place on the stage he 
and his friends would attend the theatre on the occasion as a 
token of respect and would give all the assistance in their 
power to rehabilitate Moody in popularity with the bloods. 

This arrangement was carried out, but Moody never recov- 
ered the popularity of former days, or attained that faultless- 
ness in his manner of performing Irish characters which had in 
earlier years drawn from Churchill a remarkable eulogium in 
“The Rosciad”’—a tribute which Moody always considered as 
his passport to the temple of fame. 
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fi; ANADA has a goodly number of inspired singers 

’ whose strong, fresh notes in the academic groves 

of song are steadily winning the ear and heart of 

an increasing multitude. These chanters of Cana- 

dian lays, these prophets of the people, sing in 

various keys—some catching up in their song the glory and 

spirit of the world without, some weaving in ballad a recital 

of the bold adventures and heroic achievements of the early 

missionary explorer and pioneer, while others with heart and lips 

of fire are stirring in the national breast of “ Young Canada” 

fairer visions and dreams of patriotism and promise. The note 

of all these singers is individual—indigenous. Their songs are 

racy of the soil, charged with the very life-blood of the people 

—the flowering of more than three centuries of daring deed, 
noble toil, generous suffering, and high emprise. 

Nor is there anything of. pessimism in Canadian poetry. It 
is full-blooded, hearty, healthy, and hopeful in its tone. The 
Canadian pioneer who entered the virgin forest in the twilight 
days of civilization brought with him a stout and resolute heart 
ready to front every danger and bear up under every depriva- 
tion and loss. 

This lineage of courage is manifest in Canadian song. Alex- 
ander MacLachlan, who is justly called the Burns of Canada, 
breathes it into his tender and melodious lines. This venerable 
poet, now in his seventy-sixth year, experienced in his early 
days life in the backwoods of Canada, and many of his finest 
lyrics find their root of inspiration in scenes and incidents pecu- 
liar to roughing it in the woods. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that the heroism of our fathers in the forest give soil to 
a spirit of heroism in Canadian poetry, and that the wholesome 
virtues of honesty, uprightness, industry, and good cheer find 
reflection in the life interpretation of our people. 

The links that bind in song the Canadian poets of to-day 
with the old and honored choir that chanted in the dawn of 
Canadian life and letters are, year by year, breaking and disap- 
pearing. Pierre Chauveau, universally recognized as the doyen 
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of French-Canadian literature; Charles Sangster, the Canadian 
Wordsworth in his love and reverence of nature; Charles Heavy 
sege, whose great scriptural tragedy “Saul” was considered by 
Longfellow to be “the best tragedy written since the days of 
Shakspere”’; and Louisa Murray, the author of “ Merlin’s Cave,” 
a poem characterized by great beauty of thought and diction 
—all these have heard within a few years the whisperings of 
death and have stolen away. 

The younger Canadian poets of to-day revere those names 
as the pioneers of Canadian letters—song-birds of the dawn— 
minstrels whose harps cheered the patriot firesides of the early 
Canadian settler. They had for contemporaries in American 
poetry Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes; but 
the labor of their achievement as first colonizers of literature in 
Canada entitles them to be ranked rather as contemporaries of 
Irving, Willis, Halleck, and Poe. 

Now as to the spirit and methods of the older and younger 
schools of Canadian poetry. Scholarship, refinement, a keen 
appreciation of the artistic with a certain boldness of wing, 
mark the performances of the Canadian singer of to-day. He 
puts into his workmanship more of Keats and Tennyson and 
Swinburne, but less of Scott and Wordsworth and Burns, than 
did the poets of the older school. He has drank copiously 
from classical fountains—from the clear streams of Theocritus, 
and Moschus, and the other idyllic and nature-loving poets of 
Greece. He pitches his song in a higher and less homely key 
than did his elder brothers of the lyre; sings of nature in 
round and graceful notes, and, laying his ear to the heart of his 
country, reads the throbbing promise of her future in the 
glorious light of her eyes. Broadly and deeply sympathetic, he 
has but one altar in his heart, and this is dedicated to the 
service of his native land. The Imperial note in his song, 
which is but a grace note, marks the ties of love and reverence 
which bind him to the motherland—the Canadian note, strong 
and full, the patriotic service of chivalrous knighthood demanded 
of him at the sacred shrine of Duty and Country. Prophet that 
he is, he sees that the spirit of national development in Canada 
must go on—that it is widening and deepening—that the aspira- 
tions of this land of “the true North” have their roots down 
deep in the life-blood of a people with well-nigh three cen- 
turies of conquest and triumph lighting up the history of their 
past. This he feels to be the gospel of the throbbing hour, 
this he knows to be the burden of the people’s hopes. And 
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g0 the dominant note inthe songs of the Canadian poets of to- 














day is one of ardent’ pa- 
.triotism. ! 

At the head of this 
young and promising band 
of ‘singers ‘may: be ‘justly 
placed Charles G. D.. Rob- 
erts, the author: of three 
volumes of verse each pack- 
ed full of rich poetic thought. 
Roberts has also written the 
best patriotic poem, “ Can- 
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ada,” that has yet been pro- 
duced in this country, while 
the general character of his 
workmanship is of such high 
order as to gain for him a 
large audience on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Roberts is 
a virile writer, and possesses 
in an eminent degree that 
even wedding of thought 
and ‘language so essential to 
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the production of a first-rate poem. A little more simplicity and 
directness and an abandonment of classical form and method in 
his verse would make Roberts more popular with the common 
people. Here is one of his poems which well illustrates the 
patriotic note in his verse. It is entitled “An Ode for the 


Canadian Confederacy” : 


“ Awake, my country: the hour is great with change! 
Under this gloom which yet obscures the land, 
From ice-blue strait and stern Laurentian range 
To where giant peaks our western bounds command, 
A deep voice stirs vibrating in men’s ears 
As if their own hearts throbbed that thunder forth, 
A sound wherein who hearkens wisely hears 
The voice of the desire of this strong North— 
This North whose heart of fire 
‘Yet knows not its desire 
Clearly, but dreams, and murmurs in the dream. 
The hour of dream is done. Lo, on the hills the gleam ! 


Awake, my country: the hour of dreams is done! 
Doubt not, nor dread the greatness of thy fate. 
Tho’ faint souls fear the keen, confronting sun, 
And fain would bid the morn of splendor wait; 
Tho’ dreamers, rapt in starry visions, cry, 
“Lo, yon thy future, yon thy faith, thy fame!” 
And stretch vain hands to stars, thy fame is nigh, 
Here in Canadian hearth, and home, and name— 
This name which yet shall grow 
Till all the nations know 
Us for a patriot people, heart and hand 
Loyal to our native earth—our own Canadian land! 


O strong hearts, guarding the birthright of our glory, 
Worth your best blood this heritage that ye guard! 
Those mighty streams resplendent with our story, 
Those iron coasts by rage of seas unjarred— 
What fields of peace these bulwarks well secure ! 
What vales of plenty those calm floods supply! 
Shall not our love this rough, sweet land make sure, 
Her bounds preserve inviolate, though we die? 
O strong hearts of the North! 
Let flame your loyalty forth, 
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And put the craven and base to an open shame, 
Till earth shall know the Child of Nations by her name!” 


One of the most original and bold—daring in his flights of 
song—among the younger Canadian poets of to-day is William 
Wilfrid Campbell, best known as “The Poet of the Lakes.” 
Campbell has a keen sense of color and form, and many of his 
lake lyrics catch up and embody in their lines the spirit of 
ever-changing hues, subtle and weird, that broods over the 
breasts of our great Canadian lakes. It was not, however, the 
lake lyrics which brought Campbell most renown, but a unique 
poem entitled “ The Mother,” which first appeared in a New 
York magazine in the spring of 1891. This poem was counted 
by capable critics as one of the cleverest things in verse that 
had appeared from an American pen for a great many years. 
Campbell has at times a great deal of strength, and resources 
of melody which might well be matched against the best music 
of Shelley or Swinburne. There is, however, a lack of spiritual 
throb—divine immanence—in the poetry of Campbell, and unless 
he puts into his lines more of the light of Heaven, his best 
gifts, like those of Swinburne, will achieve no lasting fame. 
Nature is indeed very fair to worship, but nature when shut off 
from Heaven becomes a very poor thing. 

The following poem, taken from “Lake Lyrics,” will give 
the reader a hint as to the spirit and method of Campbell’s 
work. It is entitled “ Manitou,” which is the largest island in 
Lake Huron, believed by the Indians to be sacred to Manitou 
when he makes his abode on earth. I never read this poem 
that its melody and manner do not call up at once Swinburne’s 
“Forsaken Garden”: 


’ 


“Girdled by Huron’s throbbing and thunder, 
Out on the drift and rift of its blue; 
Walled by mists from the world asunder, 
Far from all hate and passion and wonder, 
Lieth the isle of the Manitou. 


Here, where the surfs of the great Lake trample 
Thundering time-worn caverns through, 
Beating on rock-coasts aged and ample, 
Reareth the Manitou’s mist-walled temple, 
Floored with forest and roofed with blue. 
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Gray. crag-battlements, seared: and broken, 
Keep these passes for ages to come; 
Never a watchword here is spoken, 
Never a single sign or token, 
From hands that are motionless, lips that are dumb. 


Only the Sun-god rideth over, 

Marking the seasons with track of flame; 
‘Only the wild-fowl float and hover, 
Flocks of clouds whose white wings cover 

Spaces on spaces without a name. 





Stretches of marsh and wild lake meadow, 
Beaches that bend to the edge of the world; 
Morn and even, suntime and shadow; 
Wild flame of sunset over far meadow, 
Fleets of white vapors sun-kissed and furled. 


Year by year the ages onward 
Drift, but it lieth out here alone; 
Earthward the mists, and the earth-mists sunward ; 
Starward the days, and the nights bloom dawnward, 
Whisper the forests, the beaches make moan. 


Far from the world, and its passions fleeting, 
"Neath quiet of noonday and stillness of star, 

Shore unto shore each sendeth greeting, 

Where the only woe.is the surf’s wild beating 
That throbs from the maddened lake afar.” 


I would like to quote from Campbell’s second volume “The 
Dread Voyage” to exhibit the growing strength of his genius, 
for such poems as “The Mother” and “ Pan the Fallen,” as 
well as the title poem, are away in advance of his first work. 
Campbell’s latest effort is in the dramatic line, being a book of 
tragedies entitled “ Mordred” and “ Hildebrand.” On the whole 
“The Poet of the Lakes” has done very superior work, and if 
he will but dip his pen more in the sunlight of Heaven, I know 
of no other Canadian poet who has within him the possibilities 
of greater literary achievement. 

Archibald Lampman has as yet published but one book of 
poems—“ Among the Millet”—but the quality of this volume is 
such that immediately on its publication, in 1888, it secured for 
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the author a . pre-eminence among, the. younger ‘poets-of Canada 
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Lampman. is: an. artist..in every 
sense of the. word,!and,.as you 
read his. polished. productions 
you feel sure that. he has made 
Tennyson his master. I.do not 
know how long it takes the 
author of “ Among the Millet ” 
to. give a setting to one of his 


gems of thought in the workshop 


of his mind, but I feel secure in 
saying that it must. be the labor 


of weeks, not days. Like his 
master, Tenny- 
son, he owes 


















pable of being 
touched by the 
most delicate 
shades and 
tones of exter- 
nal nature. If 
Lampman has 
any marked 
fault it is the 
tendency to 
dwell too long 
upon a_ given 
note. This 
tends to reveal in him too 
much of the artist and not 
enough of the poet. His 
work, however,, is conscien- 
tious and his ideals high, and 
it is doubtful if any other 
Canadian poet has written so 
many poems of such even ex- 
cellence. 

This extract from a poem 





much of his ex- 
‘cellence to his 
keen sense and 
exquisite enjoy- 
ment of every 
species of beau- 
ty. _ His is a 
finely-tuned or- 
ganization ca- 
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entitled “Sebastian,” which the author read at the last meeting 
of the Royal Society of Canada, may give some insight into the 
spirit and character of Lampman’s workmanship : 


“Outside the wide waste waters gleam. The sun 
Beats hot upon the roofs, and close at hand 

The heavy river o’er its fall of rocks 

Roars down in foam and spouted spray, and pounds 
Its bed with solid thunder. Far away 

Stretch the gray glimmering booms that pen the logs, 
Brown multitudes that from the northern waste 
Have come by many a rushing stream, and now 
The river shepherds with their spiked poles 

Herd them in flocks, and drive them like blind sheep 
Unto the slaughterer’s hand. Here in the mills, 
Dim and low-roofed, cool with the scent of pines 
And gusts from off the windy cataracts, 

All day the crash and clamor shake the floors. 

The immense chains move slowly on. All day 

The pitiless saws creep up the dripping logs 

With champ and sullen roar; or round and shrill, 

A glittering fury of invisible teeth, 

Yell through the clacking boards. Sebastian turns 
A moment’s space, and through the great square door 
Beholds as in a jarred and turbulent dream 

The waste of logs and the long running crest 

Of plunging water; farther still, beyond 

The openings of the piered and buttressed bridge, 
The rapid flashing into foam; and last 

Northward, far drawn, above the misty shore, 

The pale blue cloud-line of the summer hills. 

So stands Sebastian, and with quiet eyes, 

Wrapt forehead, and lips manfully closed 

Sees afar off, and through the heat and roar, 
Beyond the jostling shadows and the throng, 

Skirts the cool borders of an ampler world, 

Decking the hour with visions. Yet his hands, 
Grown sure and clock-like at their practised task, 
Are not forgetful. Up the shaken slides 

With splash and thunder come the groaning logs. 
Sebastian grasps his cant-dog with light strength, 
Drives into their dripping sides its iron fangs, 

And one by one as with a giant’s ease 

Turns them and sets them toward the crashing saws. 
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So all day long and half the weary night 

The mills roar on, the logs come shouldering in, 
And the fierce light glares on the downward blades 
And the huge logs and the wild crowd of men. 
Through every hole and crack, through all the doors, 
A stream upon the solid dark, it lights 

The black, smooth races and the glimmering booms, 
And turns the river’s spouted spray to silver.” 


There are two Canadian poets who bear the name of Scott— 
Duncan Campbell and Frederick George. Both have done 
good work, though the spirit and method of the two are quite 
distinct. Duncan Campbell Scott has a delicate and refined 
touch and a quaintness and fancy all his own. He never beats 
out the ore of his thought too fine, but links jewel to jewel 
with an artistic skill which gives surety of the highest form of 
workmanship. He is very successful in French-Canadian 
themes, and is seen at his best in such a poem as “At the 
Cedars,” which is a graphic picture of the dangers attending 
rafting. 

I will quote it in full and let the reader judge of its merits: 


“You had two girls, Baptiste, 
One is Virginie— 
Hold hard, Baptiste, 
Listen to me. 


The whole drive was jammed 

In that bend at the Cedars; 

The rapids were dammed 

With the logs tight rammed 

And crammed; you might know 
The devil had clinched them below. 


We worked three days—not a budge! 
“ She’s as tight as a wedge 

On the ledge,” 

Says our foreman. 

“Mon Dieu! boys, look here ; 

We must get this thing clear.” 

He cursed at the men, 
And we went for it then, 
With our cant-dogs arow ; 
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We just gave:“he ho he,” 
When she gave:a big shove ° 
From above. 


The gang -yelled, and tore 
For the shores; 

The logs gave a grind, 
Like a--wolf’s. jaws. behind, 
And as quick as a flash, 
With: a shove and a. crash, 
They. went:down in a mash. 
But I, and ten more, 

All but Isaac Dufour, 

Were ashore. 


He leaped on a log in front of the rush, 
And shot out from ‘the bind, 

While the jam roared behind ; 

As he:floated along 

He balanced his pole, 

And tossed us a song; 

But just as we cheered, 

Up darted a log from the bottom, 
Leaped thirty: feet, fair and square, 

And came down on his own. 


He went up like a block, 
With a shock; 

And when he was there 

In the air 

Kissed his hand 

To the land. 

When he dropped 

My heart stopped, 

For the first logs had caught him, 
And crushed him ; 

When he rose in his place 
There was blood on his face, 





There were some girls, Baptiste, 
Picking berries on'the hill-side, 
Where the river curls, Baptiste, 
You know—on ‘the still side ; 
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One was down bythe water ; 
She saw Isaac 
Fall back. 


She didn’t scream, Baptiste ; 

She launched her canoe,— 

It did seem, Baptiste, ; 

That she wanted to die too, 

For before you could think * 

The birch cracked like a shell 
In that rush of hell, | 
And I saw them both sink— 


Baptiste! ! 


He had two girls, 
One is Virginie; 

What God calls the other 
Is not known to me.” 


Frederick George Scott is a poet of great spirituality, much 
earnestness, sinewy strength, and a certain boldness of concep- 
tion which borders at times on the sublime: His last published 
volume, “ My Lattice,” contains a poem, “Samson,” which has 
brought its author much fame. The London Speaker, a high 
literary authority, considers it the best American poem that has | 
been published for years. 

In justice to the author I here give the poem as a whole, i 
feeling that no extract would properly and adequately repre- 
sent its sublime spirit and character: 


“ Plunged in night I sit alone, : 
Eyeless, on this dungeon stone, 
Naked, shaggy, and unkempt, 
Dreaming dreams no soul hath dreamt. 


Rats and vermin’ round: my feet 
Play unharmed, companions sweet ; 
Spiders weave me overhead 

Silken curtains for my: bed. 


Day by day the mould I ‘smell 
Of this fungus-blistered. cell; : 
Nightly in my. haunted sleep 
O’er my face the:lizards creep. 
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Gyves of iron scrape and burn 
Wrists and ankles when I turn, 
And my collared neck is raw 
With the teeth of brass that gnaw. 


God of Israel, canst Thou see 

All my fierce captivity ? 

Do Thy sinews feel my pains? 
Hearest Thou the clanking chains ? 


Thou who madest me so fair, 

Strong and buoyant as the air, 
Tall and noble as a tree, 

With the passions of the sea; 


Swift as horse upon my feet, 
Fierce as lion in my heat, 
Rending like a wisp of hay 

All that dared withstand my way: 


Canst Thou see me through the gloom 
Of this subterranean tomb— 

Blinded tiger in his den, 

Once the lord and prince of men? 


Clay was I: the potter Thou 

With Thy thumb-nail smooth’dst my brow, 
Roll’dst the spittle-moistened sands 

Into limbs between Thy hands. 


Thou didst pour into my blood 
Fury of the fire and flood, 

And upon the boundless skies 
Thou didst first unclose my eyes. 


And my breath of life was flame, 
God-like from the source it came, 
Whirling round like furious wind, 
Thoughts upgathered in the mind. 





Strong Thou mad’st me, till at length 
All my weakness was my strength ; 
Tortured am I, blind and wrecked 
For a faulty architect. 
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From the woman at my side 
Was I, woman-like, to hide 
What she asked me, as if fear 
Could my iron heart come near. 


Nay, I scorned arid scorn again 
Cowards who their tongues restrain ; 
Cared I no more for Thy laws 
Than a wind of scattered straws. 


When the earth quaked at my name 
And my blood was all aflame, 

Who was I to lie and cheat 

Her who clung about my feet? 


From Thy open nostrils blow 

Wind and tempest, rain and snow ; 
Dost Thou curse them on their course 
For the fury of their. force ? 


Tortured am I, wracked and bowed, 
But the soul within is proud ; 
Dungeon fetters cannot still 

Forces of the tameless will. 


Israel’s God, come down and see 
All my fierce captivity ; 

Let Thy sinews feel my pains, 
With Thy fingers lift my chains. 


Then with thunder loud and wild 
Comfort Thou Thy rebel child, 

And with lightning split in twain 
Loveless heart and sightless brain. 


Give me splendor in my death— 
Not this sickening dungeon breath, 
Créeping down my blood like slime, 
Till it wastes me in my prime. 


Give me back for one blind hour 
Half my former rage and power ; 
And some giant crisis send, 
Meet to prove a hero’s end. 


| 
i 
| 
i 
4 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
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Then, 0. God! Thy. mercy, show—+ 
Crush him, in -the overthrow 

At whose life they scorn and. point, 
By. its greatness out. of: joint. 


In the form of poetic composition known ‘as the drama. 





the names of ~ a ‘Charles Heavy 


sege, Louis 
Hunten- Duvar, 
Mair hold ‘the 
honor. Heavy- 
as I have before 
tural tragedy, 
as written by 
are based upon 
ical incidents. 
compositions 
works are of a 
merit. Their 
lence, however, 
merit, as they 








Frechette, John 


and Charles 


first places of 
sege’s “Saul,” 
stated, is a scrip- 
while the dram- 
the other three 
Canadian histor- 
As dramatic 
these four 
high order of 
literary excel- 
is their sole 


are only closet 


W. W. CAMPBELL; BLIss CARMAN, J. W. BENGOUGH. 


dramas and totally unfit for the stage. 


I had almost forgotten the. name of Bliss Carman, who is a 
kinsman of Roberts, and is regarded by many. to be the strong 


est of our Canadian. poets. 


I. have. always felt in reading 
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Carman’s poems something of a Scandinavian influence at work. 
This, of course, may be: merely a: fancy, as:‘Carman has no kin- 
ship by blood with the land of the Vikings. His best work is 
marked by great strength; a restrained. impetuosity, and an 
imagination clear and impressive. It has been charged by 
some critics that Carman’s poems have about them a certain 
obscurity, but it is just possible that this credited want of 
clearness rests in the mind of the critic, not the author. One 
thing is certain: that his poetry is not obscured by too many 
words, but by too few; and this is not a very bad fault in this 
age of loose thought and idle verbiage. 

Carman has written so much virile poetry that one is at a 
loss to know what to quote to give the reader an idea of the 
strength and gift of his pen. I have always regarded his poem 
“Death in April” as the finest thing he has ever written. I 
think some of Carman’s most marked characteristics as a poet 
are to be found in “ Low Tide on Grand-Pré.” Here it is: 


“The sun goes down, and over all 
These barren reaches by the tide 
Such unelusive glories fall, 
I almost dream they yet will bide 
Until the coming of the tide. 


And yet I know that not for us, 
By any ecstasy of dream, 

He lingers to keep luminous 
A little while the grievous stream 
Which frets, uncomforted of dream— 


A grievous stream, thus to and fro 
Athrough the fields of Acadie 

Goes wandering, as if to know 
Why one beloved face should be 
So long from home and Acadie! 


Was it a year or lives ago 
We took the grasses in our hands, 
And caught the summer flying low 
Over the waving meadow lands, 
And held it there between our hands? 


The while the river at our feet— 
A drowsy inland meadow stream— 
At set of sun the after-heat 
Made running gold, and in the gleam 
We freed our birch upon the stream. 
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There down along the elms at dusk 
We lifted dripping blade to drift, 
Through twilight scented fine like musk, 
Where night and gloom awhile uplift, 
Nor sunder soul and soul adrift. 


And that we took into our hands— 
Spirit of life or subtler thing— 

Breathed on us there, and loosed the bands 
Of death, and taught us, whispering, 
The secret of some wonder-thing. 


Then all your face grew light, and seemed 
To hold the shadow of the sun; 

The evening faltered, and I deemed 
That time was ripe, and years had done 
Their wheeling underneath the sun. 


So all desire and all regret, 
And fear and memory were naught ; 
One to remember or forget 
The keen delight our hands had caught ; 
Morrow and yesterday were naught! 


The night has fallen and the tide 
Now and again comes drifting home, 
Across these aching barrens wide, 
A sigh like driven wind or foam: 
In grief the flood is bursting home.” 


In addition to Alexander MacLachlan, of whom I have 
already spoken, there are two others of the older school of 
poets—links between the present and the past—who are still 
with us and whose pens have not yet been laid aside. They 
are William Kirby, author of “Canadian Idylls,” and John 
Reade, one of the sweetest and truest singers in Canada. 
Reade is a charming sonnet-writer, and in this department of 
literary workmanship may be well classed with Richard Watson 
Gilder and Maurice Francis Egan. 

Then again, there is the Irish-Canadian note and the Scot- 
tish-Canadian note in the poetry of our country. D’Arcy 
McGee sang like an Irish linnet in exile under the fair skies of 
Canada. His “ Jacques Cartier” remains to-day one of the very 
best ballads ever written in Canada. J. K. Foran, editor of 
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the Montreal 7rue Witness, has recently published a volume of 
poems which entitles him to rank among the best Irish-Cana- 
dian poets. Many of his lyrics in fire and passion are worthy 
of the poets of the Nation whose spirit and methods he most 
closely follows. 

A venerable and well-known form in the circle of Canadian 
poets, and a member of the Royal Society of Canada, is the 
Gaelic-English poet, Evan MacColl, the “Bard of Lochfyne.” 
MacColl’s best work was done in Scotland, but since his arrival 
in Canada he has found time to embalm in verse glints of the 
beauty which reigns in the heart of Canadian scenery. 

The dead speak not, and so the lyric hearts of Phillips 
Stewart and George Frederick Cameron no longer charm us 
with their strong, fresh notes. Both were full of promise, but, 
like Shelley and Keats, died ere the morning of their years 
had ripened into full noontide. Canadians will not, however, 
willingly let die the memory of those two gifted and ardent 
young souls. I cannot refer even passingly to each and all of 
the Canadian writers of verse who out of the love and wisdom 
of their hearts have contributed a share to the upbuilding of 
the literature of Canada. If I were to attempt to tell the 
story of their labor of love, 


“ Ante diem clauso componet Vesper Olympo.” 


There is the Honorable Joseph Howe, poet, journalist, and 
statesman ; John Talon-Lespérance, the polished and scholarly 
“Laclede” of the Montreal Gazette; Charles Pelham Mulvaney, 
a gifted graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, who composed 
with equal felicity English and Latin verse; Father A=neas 
McDonald Dawson, a notable figure for years in Canadian 
literary circles; George T. Lanigan, an exceptionally brilliant 
journalist who wrote with equal ease and grace English and 
French verse ; Alexander Rae Garvie, and McPherson, the early 
Nova Scotia singer—these are some of the poetic toilers of 
the morn, all of whom have passed away. 

A writer of much grace and finish is Most Rev. Cornelius 
O’Brien, D.D., Archbishop of Halifax, who is particularly happy 
in sonnet-building. Other names of special merit and promise 
are W. D. Lighthall, A. W. Eaton, Arthur Weir, Carroll Ryan, 
William Wye Smith, J. F. Waters, Arthur John Lockhart, 
George Martin, John E. Logan, Matthew Richey Knight, Mau- 
rice W. Casey, and Nicholas Flood Davin. An erratic and 
uneven but gifted writer is W. J. Kernighan, known in journal- 
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ism as the “ Khan.”: He is very human-hearted and has done 
some véry creditable work along the line of. simple, homely 
themes. J. W. Bengough’s recently published volume. of poems, 
“Motley: Verses: Grave and Gay,” places him at the very head of 
Canadian poets as a writer of tender and graceful elegies, 
Berigough is best known as a cartoonist, having been for years 
the editor of Gri~, the. Canadian Puck, but the kindly satire 

















J. K. Foran, LL.D., Lit.D. 


of his pen and brush only warmed his heart the more to the 
loving virtues of his fellow-man. 

I have not attempted to sketch even briefly the literary 
work of our French-Canadian confréres of Quebec in the domain 
of Canadian poetry, feeling that their achievements are worthy 
of a special and separate study. It is enough to say that the 
names, of Frechette, Chauveau, Cremazie, Gagnon, and Le May 
are honored in the land of Moliére, Chateaubriand, and Victor 
Hugo. 
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But what of the sopranos in the academic groves of Cana~- 
dian song? Are there no women in Canada ready and willing: 
to take up the lyre of Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Hemans, and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning? Assuredly there are. Some of the 
very best poetry that has been written in Canada is the work 
of Canadian women. The chorus of bass and baritone voices 
would sound very hollow and flat indeed were it not for the 
sweet and tender warbling notes poured out by the sopranos in 
our groves. 

The palm of precedence among the women singers of 
Canada is generally accorded to the late Isabella Valancey 
Crawford, whose volume of poems bearing the double title 
“Qld Spook’s Pass; Malcolm’s Katie, and other Poems” is 
packed full of strong work, rich in color and poetic thought. 
Of course in point of time Mrs. Moodie, one of the gifted and 
famous Strickland sisters, was the pioneer of Canadian women 
singers. Agnes Maule Machar (Fidelis), of Kingston, Ontario, 
writes poetry of a high order of merit, and is regarded by 
many as the strongest writer in prose or verse among the 
Canadian women of to-day. Mrs. Curzon achieved considerable 
fame in the publication of “ Laura Secord,” an incident in the 
war of 1812. 

A very unique writer of verse is E. Pauline Johnson, daugh- 
ter of Head Chief Johnson of the Mohawk Indians of Brant- 
ford, Ontario. She has great. poetic insight, an artistic tempera- 
ment, and a touch both delicate and refined. The passions of 
her people—their love, their hatred, their hopes, their fears— 
find in her a worthy aboriginal voice. 

Mrs. Harrison (Seranus) has made French legends her special 
study, and as “half her heart is French,” her genius lends itself 
willingly to her favorite theme. These are but a few of the 
sopranos that lend grace and charm to the chorus of Canadian 
song. Who will say that when the twentieth century opens up, 
with its awakening possibilities, our Canadian sisters may not be 
found leading in the choral service of this land. 

It is well to know, too, that the glory of Canada’s achieve- 
ment in letters is yet in the future—that while the twilight of 
eve is gradually but surely shading the literary firmament of 
other lands Canadian skies are rosy with the promise of the 
morn! 
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A SWISS LEGEND. 
BY T. L. L. TEELING. 


BION the chief town of canton Valais, had long 
been the see and residence of a bishop, and the 
whole canton owned his pastoral rule, when one 
remote valley, peopled by a race of “ giants” as 
tradition had it—big, sturdy, lusty savages, and 
shut out from the rest of the world bya natural fortification of 
rock and torrent—remained inaccessible alike to evangelizing 
and civilizing influences. 

The inhabitants of the Val d’Anniviers, as° this remote, 
rockbound bit of land was called, were eminently self-sufficing 
and self-supporting. They tilled their land, fed flocks, and lived, 
like their forefathers, on the fruits of the earth and of their 
labors, clothing themselves, doubtless, in the skins of wild 
beasts, and offering strange sacrifices to their own rude idols. 
One thing only, so the legend says, was wanting to them, and 
that was—salt! To obtain this necessary luxury, therefore, they 
were wont to make raids upon the neighboring villages of the 
plain, claiming so many sacks of salt as a kind of tribute, and 
enforcing their demands, if necessary, club in hand; whence 
their names had come to be a word of terror among their more 
peaceful Christian neighbors. 

From time to time the bishops of Sion sent messengers or 
missionaries among them, each of whom went steadfastly up 
through the narrow cleft in that towering mass of rock which, 
like the Pass of Roland, was the only means of penetrating 
their fastnesses; but, white-flagged envoy or gift-bearing mes- 
senger, stoled priest or disguised beggar, none ever returned to 
tell the tale of his attempt. Their missions one and all ended, 
as was conjectured, under the knife of the idolatrous priest, or 
beneath the rushing waters of the river Navigance. 

At last, one day, a certain noble baron, Witschand de 
Karogne by name, fired perhaps by tales of the doughty deeds 
of his ancestors, and eager to distinguish himself by some new 
prowess which should link his name with those of gallant 
knights of old, presented himself before the high altar of the 
cathedral of Sion and prayed its bishop to receive a solemn 
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vow. It was, that razor should never touch his face, nor trim 
his beard, until those heathen Annivards were vanquished ; 
either brought, repentant and converted, to the bishop’s feet 
like Clovis of old, or exterminated by fire and sword. The 
bishop received his vow, and doubtless exhorted him to pru- 
dence; and his vassals crowded round to see him depart. It 
was the eve of the Assumption. A long, dry summer (unusual 
in those parts) had shrunk to half its normal size the rushing 
torrent which, springing from a vast glacier far beyond, usually 
filled the narrow defile between great pointed rocks, forming, 
as we have said, the only possible entry to the Val d’Anni- 
viers ; so that, without scaling the sides of the rock by ladder— 
the usual mode of ingress—it was possible on this occasion to 
mount by the half-dry river-bed. The baron then set forth, 
with a picked band of three hundred men-at-arms, to invade 
the valley; and with great difficulty they scrambled, rather than 
marched, across the huge loose boulders and masses of detached 
rock until they reached the midst of the defile. Here, as they 
slipped and stumbled in the starlight, and whispered of over- 
taking the slumbering enemy unawares, a dog’s bark suddenly 
alarmed the sentinel, and in a few moments hundreds of flam- 
ing torches lit up the surrounding darkness, and the shouts of 
savage warriors awakened the echoes. 

Before the invaders had time to beat a retreat—for advance 
were impossible—the whole force of the river, dextrously 
diverted from neighboring canals, poured down the narrow 
gorge in one tremendous flood. The baron and his men, taken 
by surprise, had only time to beat a hasty and ignominious 
retreat, leaping and scrambling as best they could across jutting 
rocks and clinging to overhanging bushes, until they found 
themselves on terra firma once more. Before the hour of 
Mass, on the feast of the Assumption, the baron and his men, 
torn, dirty, and dishevelled, were once more within the walls of 
their native town ! 

Next day Baron Witschand de Karogne gave a great feast, 
and the one topic of conversation was his quixotic excursion 
and its ignominious failure. He told the story himself amid 
roars of laughter from the audience, and many were the jokes 
passed round on the length of time that would elapse ere their 
noble seigneur summoned his barber. Presently, as the cups went 
round and a lull fell over the noisy company, a quaint little 
figure came dancing and ducking to the head of the table. It 
was Zaccheo, a dwarf, the “fool” of the household; a common 
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figure in those times, when every royal, and not a few noble 
households kept some half-witted man with special aptitude for 
jesting and playing tricks, to amuse the lords after their day’s 
hunting or fighting. We have all heard of Chicot, the clever 
“fool” of Henri III.’s court in France, and Triboulet under 
Frederick the Great, and Geoffrey Hudson in English Charles’s 
retinue, and many others; and so this queer little, misshapen, 
hunchbacked figure was, by privilege of his post, no less than 
by his infirmities, allowed all the license commonly accorded to 
“cap and bells.” 

“ My lord the baron!” 

“ What is it, Zaccheo ?” 

“T have a plan, which needs your lordship’s sanction!” 

“ Say it out, little Zaccheo ; we listen.” 

And all the knights and guests round the table leaned over 
to listen, expectant of some new joke or quaint conceit. 

“ Silence, all of you, and laugh not at my words!” cried 
the little man, with a petulant stamp of his foot like a 
spoiled child. ‘“ My lord the baron, you have failed to conquer 
those Annivards, those savages, up yonder. Well, I will go, 
and with the help of God (here he pulled off his fool’s cap 
reverently) I will conquer them, I myself alone, if your lord- 
ship will but give me that grand Book of the Gospels with the 
splendid pictures and letters of gold, which you received last 
Christmas from the bishop.” 

A general laugh received this speech, every one present 
taking it as a joke; but the baron, making a sign for silence, 
answered the dwarf quite gravely: 

“ But tell us, my little friend, how you propose to do it.” 

“ Begging your lordship’s pardon, I will not divulge my plan. 
All I can tell you is, that I can read like a Benedictine, that 
those heathen up there take me for a /¢hing and not a man, 
and that I can speak their language like one of themselves.” 

“ You, Zaccheo?”’ 

“Yes, I, Zaccheo!” He tossed his fool’s cap into the air 
and caught it, jingling, on his head, and then went on. “My 
lord does not know that at the time of those savages’ last raid 
in search of salt (How long ago? Why some ten years or so.) 
one of them, taking me, no doubt, for a sack of salt, carried 
me off with him.” 

“What, up to the Anniviers valley?” they all cried. 

“Just so, my good sirs. I lived there captive for three 
years, and know every stone in the place as well as themselves!” 
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“Then how on earth did you manage to escape?” they all 
cried, looking at him with more interest than they had ever 
yet bestowed upon that ugly, misshapen form. 

“Ah, that is my secret!” he grinned; “never mind that now. 
Come, my lord, will you give me the book?” 

The baron signed to one of his pages to bring him the 
great leather-bound, gold-clasped book, with its parchment 
leaves and crabbed black-letter writing, the work of many 
months’ patient labor, with its glowing initials and pages of 
delicate traceries and quaint conceits—birds, monkeys, fruits, 
and marvellous intricate designs. The old chaplain from the 
foot of the table, where he sat to say grace, looked regretfully 
on; he knew, better than any there, how precious a volume 
it was, and how long Brother Boniface, at the bishop’s desire, 
had toiled to make it a worthy Christmas offering to the lord 
of the manor. 

“There it is, Zaccheo,” said the Baron de Karogne; “take 
it and conquer our foes!” 

“Farewell, my lord baron,” answered Zaccheo, wrapping 
the precious volume carefully in the long, gold-embroidered 
scarf which he wore as part of his official costume; “ farewell, 
and do not let your razors rust!” And with this parting sally 
he left the hall. 

Strange as it may seem, the dwarf was in earnest; and, 
what is'more, he began his work in a manner worthy of the 
old knights of Christendom. Retiring to his own cabin, he 
passed that night in prayer; then, rising early, he sought and 
obtained his mother’s blessing; armed with which, and with 
the famous Book of the Gospels securely tucked under his 
arm, he set forth without more ado up the bed of the river 
down which his master had but yesterday so ignominiously 
fled. We may imagine that the Annivard sentinels were even 
more watchfully than usual on the alert; but little Zaccheo 
marched boldly up to them, and they, recognizing their es- 
caped human plaything, quickly brought him before their 
chiefs, who for the most part received him with shouts of joy. 
One old blind chief, however, aged and maimed from many 
wars, and soured by his 


“Sans hair, sans eyes, sans teeth, sans everything” 


condition, insisted strenuously on their ancient law being car- 
ried out: that which prescribed that every stranger found 
within the limits of their valley should at once be sacrificed to 
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the “giant” or “god of the glacier,” by being hurled down 
the great gulf of the Weisshorn—a Swiss Tarpeian Rock! 
He was the oldest, the wisest, the most influential among the 
savage chieftains; and Zaccheo, seeing the others waver before 
him, felt that there was no time to be lost, so, pulling out his 
big book, blazing with gold and color— 

“ Master,” he said, “I have, I acknowledge it, no more 
right to live than other strangers who have, at your bidding, 
been sacrificed to the god of the glacier ” here he bent his 
head in feigned acquiescence to the sentence given, and then, 
half inadvertently as it were, he opened one of the most gor- 
geously emblazoned pages of the book which he held. The 
other chiefs and men crowding round burst into exclamations 
of astonishment. “Yes,” he went on, half answering them, but 
addressing himself to the old chieftain, “the book which I 
bear is indeed blazing with gorgeous pictures whose beauties 
you cannot see; but it also contains many wondrous tales of 
the olden times, the like of which you never heard; and, if 
you so will it, I will read you a page!” And without waiting 
for a reply, he began to read the 11th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. 

The old chief was won over, and consented to spare the 
intruder’s life until he had read the whole book. So all the 
rest of that summer, during the long, cool evenings, or in mid- 
day heat when work was slackest, little Zaccheo sat’ among 
them with his big book, and read, “like a Benedictine,” the 
first Book of the Gospels, pausing here and there to point out 
to his child-like auditors some dainty vignette or intricate 
initial, or to explain some obscure reading as best he could. 

When winter came Zaccheo was lodged with the bard or 
singer of the tribe and bidden to teach him these strange stories, 
that he might string them into verse and learn to accompany 
them in his own wild music, like the ballads of war or tones 
with which he beguiled their idle hours or enlivened their 
marriage feasts; and Zaccheo taught him the stories, but would 
by no means teach him to read; so month succeeded month, 
and winter followed summer, and still Zaccheo and his book 
were safe. — 

At length the last page was reached, the last gospel finished, 
and the now well-thumbed volume was no longer a sealed book 
to its auditors. Zaccheo might well have hoped and expected 
his release, but the old chief, stern and stubborn, now renewed 
his assertion that the “giant of the glacier” would be angered 
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if his victim was not delivered up to him, and after some delib- 
eration the order went forth that the dwarf must die. They 
led him out, his precious book duly suspended round his neck, 
and followed by a crowd of people, doubtless lamenting the 
loss of their story-teller, they arrived at the brink of the 
abyss; Zaccheo all the time valiantly continuing his exhortations 
and instructions on the Christian Faith. As they approached 
the glacier its huge masses of ice cracked ominously, and the 
frightened crowd whispered that they were surely groans of 
anger from the too-long-unappeased anger of the god; so, 
waiving further ceremony, they hurriedly pushed the condemned 
man over the edge of the precipice and fled back to their 
homes. 

So Zaccheo and his exhortations and his wonderful book 
were disposed of for ever. But were they? Strange to relate, 
the legend tells us that instead of falling headlong down the 
abyss, as would have been the case had his executioners not 
been too agitated to do their work properly, that hurried push 
merely landed him on a ledge of rock beneath, where he 
crouched for some minutes, listening to the tramp of feet of 
the returning multitude. When all was still he let himself 
gently downwards, as rock-climbers so well know how, here 
catching an overhanging crag, there wedging one foot carefully 
into some fissure or crack until he reached the bottom of the 
crevasse, and from there crept, on hands and knees, out into the 
plain. 

The dwarf might now well deem his mission ended and 
return to his native town; but no! such was not his intention. 
Turning back to the river-bed which had been his original 
entrance, he walked straight into the valley again, and appeared 
in the midst of the astonished people who were believing him 
dead. Stupefied at the sight, they fell on their knees before 
him; and he, signing to them to rise, began a glowing dis- 
course on the power of that Saviour who had preserved him 
unhurt in the glacier. As he ended shouts of triumph arose ; 
two sturdy youths lifted him and bore him on a shield to the 
dwelling of the old blind chief, and he, vanquished at last when 
he heard the tale, had himself led out into the midst of the 
people, and there, with outstretched hands, he cried: “ Jesus of 
Nazareth is our God, and Zaccheo is his high-priest!” And all 
the people re-echoed his words. 

The victorious apostle then explained that he was not and 
could not be “their priest,” but that there were many such 
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awaiting them in the city beyond; and the very next day he 
headed a deputation of his “heathen giants” to the bishop of 
Sion. On their way they passed by the baron’s castle, and he 
made a great feast for them, shaved himself, and accompanied 
them to the bishop, who received them at the cathedral door 
with tears of joy. Zaccheo was consecrated priest, and returned 
with a body of deacons to the Val d’Anniviers, where not long 
afterwards, on the next Feast of Pentecost, he baptized the 
old chief with all his people. 

Such is the legend of the Annivards’ conversion. How much 
of truth it holds, who can say? One thing is indisputable, that, 
however they obtained the faith, their ardor in maintaining it 
has ever since been such that among their less zealous com- 
patriots they have gained the reputation of being “more 
Catholic than the pope himself!” May they ever remain so! 
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<AT NIGHT. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 









AT night 

The whirl of life grows still ; 
The throbbing of the noisy mill, 
The pulsing brain and hands that till, 
At night grow still. 


At night 

The stars come out and keep 

Their watch through all the hours of sleep, 
O’er dreaming land and solemn deep, 

And those who weep. 


At night 

We rise above the care 

And pettiness that all must bear, 
And breathe the calm and purer air 
That angels share. 










































BULL OF SHIVA, CARVED OUT OF SOLID ROCK.—MYSORE. OBJECT OF WORSHIP. 


THE LUSTRE OF ‘‘THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 
BY REV. R. M. RYAN, 


kN the August number of this magazine Buddhism 
bm. was depicted in colors just and true, without 
those over-luminous scintillations its admirers love 
to beguile and bewilder inquirers with, to the 
sacrifice, not alone of reality, but of whatever 
grace and symmetry it may otherwise claim. Because of its 
ante-dating Christianity, and of its being a widely-accepted sub- 
stitute for religion, rather than an account of any intrinsic worth 
it may possess either as a philosophy or religion, its claims have 
been very greatly exaggerated. It is easy to show that, like 
the shell, which, devoid of all coloring substance itself, still ex- 
hibits exquisite chromatic effects, Buddhism’s lastre—and that of 
the other Oriental systems that have any—is iridescent and is 
entirely due to the light reflected by their thin underlying lamine. 
Their beautiful moral truths are but faint reflections of a primi- 
tive revelation, gleaned by their founders from the yet unex- 
pired embers smouldering amidst the ash-heaps of their effete 
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remains, and constituting all the. brightness of the faint “ Light 
of Asia.” 

The Buddha, as was shown, neither founded nor intended to 
found “a religion.” That which existed in his time was pretty 
much ‘what goes to-day under the name of Brahmanism. Al- 
though in principle truer and purer than Buddhism, it was then 
as it is now—as indeed Buddhism itself is—a polytheistic, pagan 
thing, reeking with corruption, saturated with the grossest errors, 
and almost unrecognizable either as a religion or a philosophy 
from its rank’ overgrowth of superstitions and absurd and de- 
moralizing idolatrous practices. The illustrations presented in 
our pages of “Shiva,” of “Indur Subha,” and of some Oriental 
“religious”’ performances, need no description. In their way 
they sufficiently bear testimony to what has been asserted. 
This was why Buddha rejected it altogether, without directly 
antagonizing it, and aimed at substituting a something different 
in kind, that would tend to make the people wise, moral, and 
well-behaved, without any reference at all to religion, to God, 








THE “ INDUR SUBHA "—THE GREAT GOD—REPRESENTED RIDING ON AN ELEPHANT.— ELLORA. 


or to supernatural agencies of any description. In other words, 
he attempted, and to a great extent accomplished, what agnos- 
tic philosophers would fain do in our own time if they could. 
As easily could they make day and night interchange places. 
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Gautama had the darkness of error to overthrow; their en- 
counter is with the brightness of truth. Hence his success; 
hence their failure. 

Brahmanism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism—like all 


























MOHURRUM—A ‘‘ RELIGIOUS ’’ PROCESSION. 


other man-made religions—supply no supernatural aid to innate 
human infirmity. Hence, however attractive, or beautiful, or 
consistent with the teachings or sentiments of the day their 
theories may be made to appear, they will not permanently 
gain the masses or make their practice come up to the re- 
quired standard that peace and civilization, not to say true 
morality and true worship of the Deity, demand. This is the 
reason why countries swayed by them are in the deplor- 
able slough we find them to-day. Unquestionably they would 
not be so, had they adhered strictly to primitive truth or em- 
braced Christianity when it was offered to them. Not only so, 
but there are strong reasons for holding that these Asiatic Ary- 
an races, whose scattered descendants lost a knowledge of so 
many sacred and secular truths in their migrations, would have 
surpassed their Indo-European brethren to-day, but for their 
misfortune in having obscured their own primitive light and 
rejected Christ, the true “ Lux Mundi.” 
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THE STEM OF ALL ORIENTAL BELIEFS. 


For an understanding of this deeply interesting question, 
it is necessary to draw a sharp and well-defined distinction be- 
tween the primitive religion, from which the five pseudo-religions 
above mentioned, and their subordinate sects, were developed. 
Until the last half century this was impossible, as the old manu- 
scripts and monuments were only partially deciphered. The 
labors of Mr. Max Miiller, Mr. Rhys Davids, Mr. Cox, M. Bur- 
nouf, Mr. Johnson, MM. Huc and Gabet, Bishop Hanlon, and 
of numerous other French and German philologists and travel- 
lers, have put it in the power of every student now to make 
a thorough investigation of this much-debated and overmuch 
mystified subject. The worth of the‘ extravagant claims of 
some sages of the Orient, and of their Occidental agnostic ad- 
mirers, who are more of partisans than professors, can now be 
fully estimated. For example, Colonel H. Olcott, once president 
of the moribund Theosophical Society, in his Buddhist Catechism 
says: “ Who dare predict that Buddhism will not be the one 
chosen of all the world’s great creeds that is destined to be 
the religion of the future?’ Any one making such a claim now 
—yjust twelve years after the colonel’s daring insinuation—would 
be laughed at by the scholars of the world. But laughter is 
not the argument we intend bringing forward here to demon- 
strate the emptiness of these and similar pretensions. We shall 
show that whatever is good or praiseworthy, whatever is true 
in doctrine or pyre in morals, in any of these, is found in all 
their fulness in Christianity, which preserved them unsullied, 
having inherited them from the same primitive source, the origi- 
nal revelation made to Adam and to succeeding patriarchs and 
prophets of the old dispensation, and perfected by the com- 
plete manifestation of Christ in the New Law. 

Any child can make clear for himself the first part of this 
thesis by comparing the recognized truths of these religions, 
and such of sound morality as they still hold, with what his 
Christian catechism inculcates. He will see that he has nothing 
to learn from them. Osseous philosophical quibbles, without mus- 
cle or energizing nerve, they have in abundance. They consti- 
tute a prominent part of every non-Christian system. Instead of 
being admitted into the body corporate of Christian ethics, they 
are relegated to the far-distant domain of polemics, to be cast 
now to one side and now to another whilst a scintilla of truth 
clings to them. Until a formal ethical system is developed 
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independently of religion, that is of Christianity—a feat never 
yet accomplished, although some of the ablest intellects of ancient 
and modern times have been devoted to the task—it will be 
time enough to undertake its demolition. The simpler and 
more useful task of showing the close relationship between 
whatever of good was received by the various Oriental systems 
and the primitive Hebrew system, is more worthy of attention. 


MOSES AND OTHER EASTERN SEERS COMPARED. 


Of the resemblances and differences between the four great 
Oriental seers, Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, and Buddha, their 








THE FAMOUS CAR OF ‘‘ JUGGERNATH,” UNDER WHOSE WHEELS MEN IN RELIGIOUS FRENZY 
THREW THEMSELVES TO BE CRUSHED, IN HOPES OF GAINING HEAVEN. 


work and that of their successors and expounders, much 
that is striking and significant may be said. The first 
mentioned lays no claim to wisdom, yet he has never been 
shown to have erred. The others have done little else than 
make mistakes in every branch of knowledge, as approved to- 
day, although their best efforts were directed to proving them- 
selves pre-eminently wise. But for this they probably would 
not have been heard of outside the native country of each. 
Moses made no such efforts, and put forth no such claim; quite 
the contrary. Yet great as they have shown themselves, judged 
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even by the efficiency and permanence of their work, they are, 
compared with him, but as little star-points whose brightness dis- 
appears when the sun’s rays show above the horizon. Their 
commentators and continuators were no better, nor not at all 
so good; for they so spoiled their work by additional absurdi- 
ties and contradictions that it is only now that something like 
order can be- drawn out of the chaos hitherto prevailing. The 
work of Moses and of the patriarchs and prophets, who taught 
after him, form a perfect whole, well ordered and complete in 
itself, needing neither comment nor explanation, excepting such 
as the vast differences and distinctions between their times and 
our own necessitate. Were an American or European company 
of scholars to undertake to expound “ The Sacred Books of the 
East,” the first thing they must necessarily do, would be to dis- 
agree upon the most elementary and essential points; for these 
books are all in hopeless discord in themselves and with each 
other. The writers of the Bible were humble and modest, and 
attribute whatever of good they said or did, not to their own 
knowledge or power, but to the Inspirer of each and all of them 
—the Supreme Lord and Master of the universe. Throughout, 
the sublime phrase ever recurs, “ Thus saith the Lord God.” 
Even if no other proof were forthcoming of the superiority 
of the Biblical scribes, superabounding is afforded in the un- 
paralleled fact, that they never contradict each other and are 
always consistent with themselves and in accordance with all of 
truth that is or ever was in the world. Nothing like this can 
be asserted of any of the others. In almost everything are 
they contradictory each of the other; hardly were they in ac- 
cord with any of the facts of nature that happened not to be 
well known in their time; and whenever they ventured out of 
the safe domain of truisms, proverbs, and platitudes, modern 
science has to check them. Moses and the other writers of the 
Old Testament, and still more those of the New, refer to past 
events, as well as those transpiring in their day, and even to 
future events also, with a simplicity, clearness, and precision 
there is no mistaking; thereby leaving themselves open to dis- 
proof from a thousand sources if they happened to err. It is 
needless to say that up to date they have not been convicted 
of so doing, although until a few years ago there was room 
for some anxiety, as many scriptural names, dates, and locations 
were different from those of other historical records, and could 
not be verified until the unearthing of Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments, which confirmed them in a way that must fill every 
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reflecting mind with amazement at their more-than-could-be-ex- 
pected accuracy. Then again, in the domain of physical science 
what astounding conformity with its latest and most reliable 
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conclusions is shown by these men, necessarily ignorant, human- 
ly speaking, of all the wonderful discoveries contradictory in 
many particulars of the teaching of their times! In all these 
respects the works of other sages are ludicrously in error. 
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As illustration of this the Confucian Annals may be quoted: 
“As they were very meagre his disciple, Tso K’iuming, undertook 
to supply their deficiencies, and with the most perplexing re- 
sults. Men are charged with murder by one who were not con- 
sidered guilty of it by the other, and base murders are record- 
ed as if they had been natural deaths. Villains, over whose 
fate the reader rejoices, are put down as victims of vile treason, 
and those who dealt with them, as he would have been glad to 
do, are subjected to horrible executions without one word of 
sympathy. Ignoring, concealing, and misrepresenting are the 
characteristics of the Spring and Autumn’; and yet it was 
of this book that Confucius was most proud, saying of it 
that by it “Men would know him.” (Eucyclopedia Britannica, 
vol. vi.) 

The chronology of their historical references is admitted now, 
by their educated followers, to be utterly astray. Their mis- 
takes in every branch of human science, even in the fundamen- 
tals of logic, metaphysics, and ontology, not to speak of astro- 
nomy, geology, natural history, and other elemental physical 
sciences, shatter their claims to anything like preternatural, much 
less supernatural, enlightenment. Their ethical systems, although 
so admirable for pagans, are, like those of their modern agnos- 
tic panegyrists, utterly devoid of basic principles, or effective 
motives that could operate with the masses. It need hardly be 
pointed out how different all this is from the well-ordered, effec- 
tive, and complete moral system of the Bible, where the teach- 
ers, instead of ex professo, didactic discourses, speak with a con- 
scicus conviction of the existence, and universal acknowledgment 
of well-defined moral obligations, and of motives sufficiently 
powerful to influence all who are made aware of them. In their 
exhortations to obedience they never err against true science 
by false references, misquotations, promulgations of contradictory 
principles, or of absurd individual, social, political, or economic 
teachings; such as have at all times distinguished reformers or 
founders of new systems, and such as make the teachings of 
the seers of the East, like the kernels of many of its own fruits, 
available only after the removal of a deal of prickly outer cov- 
ering and useless pulp. And when at length the inner core has 
been reached it has a most suspiciously familiar flavor. This 
brings us up to the most interesting phase of the whole ques- 


tion. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE WISDOM AND MORALITY OF THE SEERS 
OF THE ORIENT. 


The dictum of Mr. Max Miiller, “The more we go back, the 
more we examine the germs of any religion, the purer we shall 
find the conception of Deity,” is afforded striking verification in 
the religions of 
the East. The 
Manthras, the old- 
est hymns of the 
Vedas, bring be- 
fore us the ancient 
Hindus, then call- 
ed Aryans, wor- 
shipping God un- 
der unutterable 
names as “ THAT,” 
“ THAT ONE.” 
According to 
Herodotus, the 
Pelasgians _-wor- 
shipped gods with- 
out having names 
for them at all, 
and Tacitus tells 
us that the ancient 
Germans worship- 
ped God as “ that 
SECRET THING known only by reverence.” In the Upanishads, 
or Vedic philosophical disquisitions, God is spoken of as the 
“One without a second.” Who is not at once reminded by 
these. of “ Jehovah,” the sacred unpronounceable name of God, 
as given in the Pentateuch ? 

Not only in tenets believed, but also in those things bearing 
on moral conduct, do we find unmistakable resemblances between 
the ancient Aryans and Hebrews. The fact that the farther 
back we go the more close becomes the resemblance, makes 
the evidence of a common origin still stronger. ‘ 

The oldest god of the Aryans was Varuna, who was the 
loftiest conception of deity that pagan mythology imagined. 
Associated with his attributes was intense consciousness of sin. 
During the long interval between Varuna and Brahma, that is, 
between the most primitive Hindu religion and that existing ‘in 
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the time of the Persian Zoroaster B.C. 1400, this ethical con- 
sciousness of sin and accountability to the deity, gradually be- 
came corrupted, until the Brahma of to-day is reached, a some- 
thing with the name, but with only indistinct personal attri- 
butes of God. Buddha and Confucius, although retaining the 
name, lost sight entirely of the personality, and wound up 
with a purely philosophical deity. Thus, as surviving fragments 
of a precious work of art serve to tell of its worth and beauty, 
but hardly of its form or use, the indestructible idea of the 
one only true God, with imperishable scraps of primitive moral 
and doctrinal revelation outlived man’s vagaries and weaknesses, 
in minds purer and better, until some one, far transcending 
his fellows, gathered them up and reproduced the more or less 
beautiful parts, adding on, with the cement of his own fancy, 
cruder portions that are easily distinguishable from the grand 














MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE, LUCKNOW, IN WHICH HINDU ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 
ARE IGNORED, 


whole. This is what the imaginative Orient and its sages have 
been doing from time immemorial. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE VEDAS. 
From so many sources come evidences of what is here 
claimed as the genesis of the wisdom and morality found in 


Brahmanism, Parseeism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, that an 
attempt at condensing them into a magazine article becomes 
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embarrassing. The more the oldest records are studied, the 
more clear and convincing these become. On the other hand, 
confusion and unaccountable anomalies and incongruities bristle 
all over, on any other supposition. The exceptional knowledge 
and comparatively 

lofty morality of 

Gautama, of Men- 

cius his contem- 

porary, and of 

Confucius and 

Zoroaster his pre- 

decessors, as well 

as that of some of 

the Greek philo- 

sophers, seem easy 

of comprehension | Ne rire 
onthishypothesis, = JSS SSS SR el AURORE AL | Te 

but fullof enigma  gestseus “ . ee 

on any other. Worn, Sos ~Gac perp 

The religion of 
India, indeed it 
may be said of all 
the Aryan or old- 
est nations, in- 
cluding the Hin- 
dus, at Buddha’s 
appearance, was 
Brahmanism. Hap- 
pily these had a BUST OF THE BUDDHA, IN A SACRED ENCLOSURE. 
vast literature, a 
large portion of which has been preserved, and, during the 
current century, deciphered. Beyond and above all else in this 
Indo-Aryan literature stand the Vedas, which were collections 
of poems with commentaries thereon, and embodying the earli- 
est traditions of the race, the highest expression of its wisdom, 
the surest expositors of its religious systems; in a word, a 
record and exemplar of all that a people most prized, in 
science, literature, social life, and so forth. At least this is 
true of the oldest and most venerated, the Rig-Veda. 

The Rev. Maurice Philips, who made an exhaustive study of 
the Vedas in Madras, after an elaborate discussion of the 
question, whether the idea of God as found in them was a 
“ Reminiscence” or an “ Evolution,” demonstrates by unanswer- 
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able arguments that it must have been the former. ‘“ We con- 
clude,” he says, “that the knowledge of the divine functions 
and attributes possessed by the Vedic Aryans, was neither the 
product of intuition nor experience, but a ‘survival,’ the re- 
sult of a primitive revelation. The Vedic doctrines of cosmo- 
logy, anthropology, and sotoriology lead to the same conclu- 
sions.” Nothing would be easier than to reproduce his argu- 
ments did space permit. 

Professor H. H. Wilson, another Vedic scholar, agrees with 
Mr. Philips on this point, stating that “there can be no doubt 
that the fundamental doctrine of the Vedas is monotheism.” 
With these two Max Miiller is in full accord. M. Adolphe Pictet 
concurs in the same view. He says: “The remembrance of a 
God, one and infinite, breaks through the mists of an idolatrous 
phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by a passing 
cloud.” (Les Origines Européennes). 

The Vedas do more than what has thus far been claimed. 
As they afford pictures of family life, we can trace therein a 
striking resemblance to that of patriarchial times, as depicted 
in the Bible. The family is represented as assembled on the 
green turf under the blue vault of heaven, offering sacrifice, 
accompanied by hymns, such as a highly gifted race would 
compose, who inherited echoes of the primitive revelation. 


THE PATRIARCHAL SYSTEM A CHARACTERISTIC. 


The great emphasis laid on respect for parents and ances- 
tors, on submission to the ruling authority and on _ brotherly 
concord—which are characteristics of all the primitive codes— 
plainly point the same way, to the family of many generations, 
with the patriarch at the head, from whom the history, the law, 
the manners, the religious teaching, are all derived. This is 
specially noticeable in Confucianism, whose founder so far imi- 
tated the patriarchs that, like them, he trusted exclusively to 
oral teaching. The voluminous written discourses under the 
name of the “Six Classics or Confucian Scriptures,” are but the 
commentaries of his disciplés. Hence it is that to-day, after 
nearly twenty-five centuries with their vicissitudes and revolu- 
tions, his descendants are still in possession of his patrimony, 
as evidence of regard for him and for patriarchal customs. 

It is noteworthy too that Confucius made only a patriarchal 
claim to be a teacher and a guide, in a general way, of those 
who heeded him. He said: “I was not born a man of know- 
ledge; I am only naturally quick to search out the truth from 
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a love for the wisdom of the ancients. . . . In following 
rather than in setting examples, and in showing a love for 
truth and antiquity, I fancy that I can bear comparison with 
Lao-Tan and Pung-chien.” 

Though somewhat out of place, the remark is otherwise so 
pertinent as to claim privilege, namely, that it seems as far as 
can now be judged, at this distance of time, that if Providence 
had so ordained, the Asiatic Aryans would have far out-dis- 
tanced their Indo-European brethren, had they closely adhered 
to their primitive traditions, instead of clinging to superstitions, 
until they rejected Christianity when it was offered to them. 
Building on their more perfect knowledge of primitive truths, 
Christian civilization would have attained to a far higher stage 
and a far more extended range, than that which it even now 
boasts in Europe and America. The few illustrations of 
ancient architectural remains here given are evidences of this. 
Although unique and beautiful, they have been sterile of re- 
sults. The designers and executors of them either failed to 


A BRAHMAN AT PRAYER. 


get beyond them or to perpetuate their genius by a progressive 
offspring. The not less admired carved and textile work of the 
Orient is to-day what it was two thousand years ago, and 
equally barren of results. The conservatism, amounting to 
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political, social, and educational paralysis, and begotten of their 
inert systems, prevented primitive artistic, cosmic, chemical, 
mechanical, and even mental and metaphysical, knowledge with 
which they were familiar, and that Europeans have discovered 
only after  cen- 
turies of seeking, 
from being carried 
out to their legiti- 
mate conclusions. 
The nebular 
theory, steam, ex- 
plosives, hypno- 
tism, and = even 
electricity, as well 
as many pneuma- 
tic and hydraulic 
mechanical contri- 
vances, that were 
well known to 
them, were stunt- 
ed in their de- 
velopment by this 
sterile _religio-so- 
cial conservatism. 
The Confucian 
writings fill us with 
astonishment at 
the obvious famili- 
arity of the scribes 
with what are only 
modern _ discov- 
eries amongst ourselves. These they refer to side by side with 
puerile errors concerning what we would call most elemental 
natural truths. 


DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS—DANCER AND TAM-TAM PLAYER. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE AVESTA AND GATHAS. 


The resemblance between the teachings attributed to Zoro- 
aster and Judaism is so striking, as.to make one suspect that 
this great philosopher, or rather the writers of the Avesta and 
Gathas, the Zoroastrian Scriptures, took their doctrines direct 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. This is the more remarkable as 
these are much older than those of the Hindus or Chinese. 
No form of paganism has so clearly preserved the ideas of 
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merit and demerit and of man’s responsibility to his Creator 
as Parseeism, of which Zoroaster was only the reformer, not 
the founder. According to the teaching of Zoroaster: “All 
thoughts, words, and deeds of each one are entered on the 
books as_ separate 
items; all the evil 
works are as debts. 
Wicked works can- 
not be undone, but, 
in the heavenly ac- 
count, can be coun- 
terbalanced by a sur- 
plus of good works.” 
The particular judg- 
ment after death and 
the general judg- 
ment at the end of 
time, are clearly re- 
ferred to. The con- 
tinual tempting by 
the evil one and the 
merit acquired by re- 
sisting him; the ne- 
cessity of a prophet 
being sent by God 
to teach all truth to 
men; and the ex- 
pectation of such an 
one’s coming; the 
triumph of truth, 
and the establish- 
ment of God’s king- 
dom on earth, and 
many other truths 
clearly taught by the 
ancient _ patriarchs 
and prophets, form- 
ed part of the Par- 
see or Zoroastrian 
creed, 

Regarding _ the 
creation, the fall of man, the deluge, from which a few just 
were saved, and by whom the world was repeopled, it is 


A PARSEE MERCHANT OF BOMBAY. 
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well known that they formed part of the traditions of all the 
Orientals. 

From all which, we certainly are justified in thinking that 
the basic truths. and moral teachings, as well as the cosmic 
theories, of all the various Asiatic peoples, had a common origin 
in the primitive revelation, treasured up and taught by respec- 
tive patriarchs. similar to those of the Bible. When the lives 
of these became shortened and the human family became more 
widely dispersed, individuals of uncommon talent gathered up 
the tangled threads, arranged them according to their best 
judgment, and worked them into the respective systems called 
after them. It is the poets, romancers, and commentators that 
superadded the extravagances that make them unrecognizable 
as they are now taught and practised. But for the ancient 
monuments and manuscripts, the genesis of Oriental wisdom 
would be difficult to discover. Philosophers who have under- 
taken the task on other lines, have lost themselves in sophisti- 
cal quagmires and shifting sands of speculation, about what 
should be, rather than what is, where a long-suffering public 
was glad to lose sight of many of them. 


UNIVERSALITY OF REVELATION. 


In the February and May numbers of this magazine ap- 
peared articles which clearly showed, from the monumental 
records of Assyria and Egypt, that these nations had a knowl- 
edge and close relationship with the ancient Hebrews. Therein 
was also pointed out their acquaintance with the Scripture nar- 
ratives of Creation and the Deluge. Only that it might extend 
this article. beyond prescribed limits, it would be easy to show 
a concordance in many of the other great leading doctrines of 
revelation. 

If enough has not been put forth to fully demonstrate our 
thesis regarding the genesis of Oriental wisdom, there remains 
the only other tenable theory regarding it, which, after all, 
amounts to the same thing, namely, that “Revelation, properly 
speaking, is a universal not a local gift,’”’ as Cardinal Newman 
affirms, and that “there is something true and divinely revealed 
in every religion, all over the earth.” St. Augustine said. the 
same thing more pithily in his Confessions, book v. c. 6: “Nec 
quisquam, preter Te, alius est doctor veri, ubicumque et un- 
decumque claruerit.” Is not the same thing implied in the 
church’s sublime dirge “ Dies Ire,” where the Sibyl and inspired 
Psalmist are mentioned as equally illuminated from on high? 
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And St. Paul speaks to the Greeks of “a prophet of their 
own.” But it is from the lips of Truth Itself we learn the 


reading of the whole enigma, and the light in which it is to be 


A PARSEE FAMILY GROUP. * 


viewed: “The Spirit breatheth where he will: thou hearest his 
voice, but thou knowest not whence he cometh or whither he 
goeth” (St. John iii. 8). In other words, God’s will is his only 
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rule; “what it-pleaseth him he does,’ not what we prescribe for 
him. He speaks to whom He pleases, how and when He 
pleases, and deals otherwise with all his creatures not only most 
justly but most mercifully. 

In full accord herewith is the supposition that from time to 
time all peoples have inspired men sent to them, to whom, if 
they listen, others will follow, and in due time the whole truth 
will be opened to them. There is no repugnance in thinking 
that Zoroaster, Confucius, and Gautama were of this class. The 
many absurdities superadded to their teaching may be the work 
of disciples and commentators, just as every day’s experience 
shows us wellmeaning men attributing to the Prophets and 
Apostles, and even to our Lord Himself, things they never 
thought of. There is not wanting reason for a well-founded 
hope that in due time—and such never seemed so near before 
as at present—all will be gathered into “one fold with one 
Shepherd,” and the words of Wisdom i. 7 will be fully verified : 
“The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole world: and that 
which containeth all things, hath knowledge of the voice.” 





THE SOUL’S RELEASE. 


BY ANNA COX STEPHENS. 


Y walls are no more prison walls, 
I now can see ’tis sunlight on the case- 
ment falls ; 
And bars I thought were iron, cold and 
grim, 
Were only transfixed shadows — some- 
thing dim 
That caught their darkness from the soul within. 
Enmesh’d am I in heaven’s latticed gold, 
(A sunbeam surely hath no power to hold ?) 
From out the glory comes a Voice afar— 
The veil uplifts—the eternal gates unbar. 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF A CATHOLIC 
CATECHISM. 


BY REV. A. B. SCHWENNIGER. 













: = E do not propose to give in this article a treatise 
in full on Catechism. It is not our intention to 
write a fistory of the Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine, nor is it our purpose to explain the 
y mana great importance of catechetical instruction, or to 
dwell on the duty of the pastor as catechist. We shall endeavor 
to answer as briefly as possible the two following questions: 
ist. What is a catechism of Christian doctrine? 2d. Which are 
the qualities that go to make up a really practical catechism? 
I. The term catechism is applied to a book containing in a 
succinct form the e/ementary truths of Catholic doctrine, methodi- 
cally disposed in questions and answers and written in language 
intelligible to children. Considering this definition, we call 
special attention to the word elementary, because it is the ob- 
ject of the catechism to teach the child the plain, simple truths 
of faith. This excludes from the subject-matter of the catechism 
at once all intricate questions, objections, problematic opinions, 
etc., unless they be very common and generally known. The 
imprudence of a catechist introducing side issues may sow the 
seed of doubt and disturb the happy quiet of a heart full of 
faith. Christian doctrine in itself is food for the mind so nour- 
ishing and elevating, and delight for the heart so charming, 
that the catechist need not go out of his way and lose his pre- 
cious time picking up on the roadside the wormwood of subtili- 
ties. Let, then, the catechist break the healthful bread of Christ’s 
teachings for the child, open up his budding mind, that the 
grandeur of Christian doctrine may shine upon it, as the rays of 
the sun upon the budding flowers of spring. The Apostles’ 
Creed in compendium contains the chief. truths of faith and . 
justly greets the child on the first page of the catechism. The 
question, “Who made known to the Apostles the truths of 
faith?” naturally leads to the sources of faith, viz., Tradition 
and the Bible; Tradition in the broad sense of this word, being 
the normal handing down of the doctrine of Christ from genera- 
tion to generation, should occupy the first place. Let us add a 
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remark concerning Bible history as an element of the catechism. 
We cannot approve of the opinion of those who purpose to 
teach catechism through Bible history, since Bible history has 
decidedly its own province in religious instruction, and is apt to 
divert the child’s mind from the essential point in view, viz., to 
impress on the young understanding the elementary truths of 
faith in clear-terms. Gruber, a well-known catechist, who made 
Bible history the leading feature of his catechism, after due ex- 
perience reconsidered his plan and was forced to acknowlege his 
mistake. The renowned Hirscher, another great catechist, com- 
mitted the same blunder and repented his error. The celebrat- 
ed Mey could not persuade his contemporaries to adopt Bible 
history as the means of teaching catechism. We might also 
mention that Fleury and Fénelon became satisfied that this 
method was faulty and dropped Bible history. The elementary 
truths of faith, and nothing else, form, according to our defini- 
tion, the subject-matter of catechism. 
THE MOST APPROPRIATE BEGINNING. 

Writers of catechisms generally preface the subject-matter 
with an introduction. Admirable and most practical is the man- 
ner in which Bellarmin begins his wonderful little catechism by 
placing the sign of the cross at the head of it. This sign em- 
bodies the principal mysteries of faith; and the catechist Mey 
says truly, that “the sign of the cross appearing on the first 
page of the catechism brings the home, and especially the 
mother, in direct relation with the school and the catechist, 
because at the mother’s knee the child has learned to make 
and to love this sign of our redemption. This very fact makes 
the catechism as welcome to the child as an old acquaintance, 
and at the same time impresses upon it, as it were, a halo of 
sacred dignity.” 


ARRANGEMENT OR DIVISION OF SUBJECTS. 


The division of the subject-matter is of great importance, 
and we hold that the old, well-tried division, De Deo Uno et 
Trino, De Deo Creatore, De Deo Redemptore, De Deo Sancti- 
ficatore, De Deo Remuneratore, is by far the best and most 
practical. The chapter De Deo Sanctificatore includes as a 
natural and essential element the doctrine of the co-operation 
of free will with grace, and here is the right place for the trea- 
tise on the commandments. 

II. Which are the qualities that go to make up a really 
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practical catechism? ,is the second question we propose to 
answer. That a catechism should be orthodox goes without 
saying, and is taken for granted when it has the imprimatur of 
the Ordinary. Our definition of catechism claims that the 
doctrine of the church must be taught in language intelligible 
to children. In this connection we might quote St. Augustine, 
who says: “ Doctrina Christiana ita doceatur, ut pateat, placeat, 
moveat.” 

Pateat. The catechism‘ must use such terms of expression 
as may be readily understood and easily memorized by the 
child, for the recitation should be “something more than a pat 
sing-song of parrot-like answering”; in other words, the recita- 
tion must be proof that the child that has learned the questions 
and answers has not only accomplished a feat of memory, but 
really understands what it has memorized. Words like tran- 
substantiation, hypostatic union, indestructibility should be ex- 
cluded. At the same time the terms of expressions must not 
be vague but very concise, in order to convey the exact mean- 
ing of the doctrine. 

Placeat. The questions and answers should be plain, brief, 
rhythmical. By plainness we mean that the sentences should not 
be made up of complicated periods, but should be most simple 
in construction. By driefnuess we mean that the sentences 
should be short, excluding every superfluous word. By rhythm 
we mean “the harmonious flow of vocal sounds” (Webster). It 
is generally admitted that rhythm has a peculiar charm for the 
ear and aids the child in no small degree in the work of mem- 
orizing. 

Moveat. The questions, the answers, and especially the appli- 
cations, if such be given at the end of a chapter, should 
breathe a certain warmth that may move the heart of the 
child. This is of great importance, because catechism has for its 
scope both to enlighten the young intellect by teaching the 
truths of faith, and to animate and strengthen the will of the 
child, that it may love God and act according to his will. A 
language frigid and indifferent does not touch and inspire the 
young heart. It is quite different to ask: What did Christ 
suffer for us? or to ask: How much did our dear Saviour suffer 
for us? The latter question not only asks for an answer from 
the intellect, but by its affectionate words elicits a sympathetic 
sentiment. The “applications” after each chapter offer 
splendid opportunities by way of exhortation to awaken and 
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stimulate the zeal of the child to serve God, and a practical 
catechism should avail itself of such a precious chance. “ Videant 
catechiste ut doctrina Christiana moveat.” 


THE QUESTION OF VERBAL FORM. 


We beg to make a final remark. The language of a cate- 
chism of Christian doctrine should be as near as possible the 
language of the Bible, not only because in this way Tradition 
and Holy Scripture concur in teaching the truths of faith, but 
also because the religious complexion of our modern society 
makes it very desirable and almost peremptory. Short and strik- 
ing quotations from the Bible fortify the child against attacks 
from non-Catholics, who make the Biblé the only source of faith. 

It is, beyond a doubt, a most difficult task to produce a 
catechism that satisfies alt demands. The very fact that the 
number of catechisms is so great, goes to prove this. Who- 
ever brings along with the indispensable talents experience and 
zeal, to write this great little book (crux autorum), deserves 
praise even if his efforts should not be crowned with perfect 
success. 


FAULTS OF THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM. 


Glancing over the field of catechetical literature, our eyes 
behold among many good catechisms one very noteworthy, the 
so-called Baltimore Catechism, and it is but natural that we 
should review its merits sine ira et studio. This catechism 
has been greeted and welcomed with great joy in our Sunday 
and parochial schools. It has been tried and, without belittling 
its good qualities, we are bound to say it has been found 
wanting. 

If explanations and comments have been deemed necessary, 
we cannot quote that fact as a sign of deficiency; but when the 
Rev. James P. Turner makes the very laudable and successful 
effort to add to this catechism of sixty-eight pages a vocabu- 
lary of forty-three pages, the suspicion arises that such a cate- 
chism seems to stand very much in need of that help and 
assistance for which a yocabulary is compiled. Whoever takes 
the trouble to examine the forty pages of this valuable vocabu- 
lary can easily judge as to the language of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, and we fear that his judgment will not be so very 
favorable. The terms of expression used and the phraseology 
challenge the critic’s confession, that the language lacks con- 
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ciseness, briefness, and simplicity. If the questions were num- 
bered, we would refer to the number of those questions that 
we find especially wanting. An unprejudiced and. competent 
reader will find our opinion well founded. Let us mention, 
among many, pages 9, 10, 13, 16, 22, 34. 

The division of the subject-matter is based on the Apostles’ 
Creed, and of course is laudable. But we must take exception 
to the preface, which treats of the creation of the world and 
of man, whilst this is the special object of the fourth lesson. 
The fifth lesson seems to us very deficient, because it ignores 
entirely the gratia Creatoris. To say that our first parents 
“were innocent and holy,’ does not by any means do justice 
to the subject. The child has to get at least an idea of the 
difference between the natural and supernatural gifts of God to 
man. Sanctifying grace (gratia Creatoris) was given to man 
when he was created, and this sanctifying grace made man holy 
and heir to heaven. Misleading in a way is the question, 
“Which were the chief blessings twtended? etc. . . .”; and 
the answer does not supply the want of clearness, because the 
constant state of happiness does not express the full value of 
what God not only intended to give, but really bestowed upon 
our first parents. We have not overlooked the word “constant,” 
which to a certain degree covers the expression “intended”; but 
the whole treatise on the creation of our parents is not satisfac- 
tory. It is no sufficient excuse to say that grace is defined on 
page 19, because here the author treats on gratia Redemptorts, 
and therefore it would be more correct to say in the answer to 
the preceding question: “and the regaining of grace for man” 
(not men). To omit other deficiencies, we beg to take exception 
to the first answer on page 35: “ Perfect contrition is that which 
fills us with sorrow and hatred for sin, because it offends God, 
who is infinitely good in himself and worthy of all love.” Pal- 
mieri says in his tractatus De. Penitentia: “ Perfecta nempe est 
contritio, que citra Sacramenti realem usum hominem Deo 
reconciliat ; imperfecta, que sine Sacramento id non potest 
prestare. . . . Divisio hec proprie petitur ex effectu (non ex 
motivo). Cum nimirum contritio eo spectet, ut hominem dis- 
ponat ad reconciliationem cum Deo, ea contritio dicitur perfec- 
to, que id ex se solo assequitur—(S. Thomas Aquinas”. De 
Lug. et multi alii), We will not press the /apsus penne when 
the author says, on page 37: “but (he) must also repeat all the 
sins he has committed,” etc. We have to disapprove also of the 
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words “is the Sacrament which contains”—in the last line on 
page 40; it should read: The Holy Eucharist zs the body and 
blood, etc. I never could satisfactorily explain why the authors 
of catechisms do not treat on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
first, and on the Blessed Sacrament in the second place. It 
seems so natural that the child should first get acquainted 
with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, wherein the transubstan- 
tiation takes place and the host is consecrated, which is 
given in Holy Communion and which is adored when in the 
ciborium. On the other hand, ever since the Reformation, which 
has desolated the non-Catholic church by abolishing the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and has left only meeting-houses, the child 
should more and more understand and appreciate that the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is the centre of all worship, the pulse of 
the heart, as it were, of the Catholic Church. “Sed hec _ hac- 
tenus. Jam satis terris nivis atque dire grandinis.” 

We are sorry to say that biblical quotations find no place 
in this catechism. 

One word more as to putting questions. It is a rule gener- 
ally acknowledged, that yes-and-no questions should be avoided 
as much as possible. On page 7 we notice six questions of 
that nature, and whoever goes through the whole book will be 
surprised to find so many questions of the same nature. 

There seems to be a general desire for a really good 
catechism. For the advanced classes it should be an explana- 
tory catechism, which would serve to instruct a Catholic for 
life and fortify his faith. An abridged catechism should be 
compiled, to prepare children for confession and first Holy 
Communion. 





JOHN ERICSSON, 


A GREAT ENGINEER. 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


RECENT felicitous saying of Bishop Spalding’s, 

that “ America means opportunity,” had its most 

forceful illustration, it may, perhaps, be said, in 

the career of the late John Ericsson. His genius 

was of an order specially suited to an age and 
a nation to whom utility is the first essential in material pro- 
gress. The engineer is called upon to play a Titanic part in 
the development of this continent; and in conceptions at least 
the mind of Ericsson might almost be described as that of a 
Titan. His projects for the adaptation ‘of natural forces to the 
needs of the human race were on a stupendous scale. We 
who have lived to see the hydraulic power of Niagara utilized 
as an electric generator, need not wonder now at Ericsson’s 
dream of utilizing the solar heat as a substitute for coal when 
the world shall have burnt its stock of fuel. The onward march 
of science is “at the double” since he set the pace, and pro- 
mises to lead to regions undreamt of even by him. If it was 
fortunate for Ericsson that America gave that welcome to his 
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genius that was denied him in the old world, it was fortunate 
for America also that he made his abode here. His influence 
upon the inventive tendencies of the age was powerful. The 
stimulus to original research which his quickening genius im- 
parted is not likely to decrease in momentum, but rather to 
keep on increasing with the success of each new demonstration. 
To the American mind there is something peculiarly fascinating 
in the conquest of natural difficulties by the application of scien- 
tific laws and mechanical skill. Even as boys we are mostly 
mechanicians in some rude way, and in our maturer years we 
never behold a clever contrivance of any kind without instantly 
beginning to excogitate in what manner its principle may be 
beneficially applied in other directions. It was, therefore, to the 
most congenial soil to be found anywhere in the world that 
Ericsson felt impelled to transplant his talents when he decided 
to cut loose from the 
British Admiralty and its 
bull-headed conservatism. 
Ericsson’s experience 
as an inventor, prior to 
his coming to the United 
States, was somewhat like 
that of Columbus looking 
for help to discover the 
sea-road to India. He 
had submitted various 
plans for improvement in 
methods of propulsion 
and new modes of con- 
struction in battle-ships to 
the British government as 
well as to the Emperor 
Napoleon III., but found 
little encouragement. His 
introduction of the screw 
propeller was gibed at by 
the wise-acres at the 
British Admiralty. The 
French emperor merely 
sent him a courteous note 
acknowledging receipt of his plans for iron-clad war-ships. 
John Ericsson and his brother Nils, who became an engi- 
neer of eminence too, were sons of a Swedish miner, and their 
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early life was passed in the mining region of Wermland, where 
the people are hardy, industrious, stern, and practical. It was 
this same mining population which. supported Gustavus Vasa 
when he was hiding from a jealous monarch, and gave him the 
beginning of an army wherewith to assert his rights. Ericsson 





ERICSSON’S PROPELLER VESSEL TOWING THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY BARGE ON THE THAMES. 


appears to have been put to work at an age now prohibited by 
factory legislation, and from his earliest years his impressions 
were derived from the harsh noises and uncouth shapes of the 
primitive engines with which the miners labored at the extrac- 
tion of the iron ore from the viscera of the mountains. His 
inventive genius was astir at a very early age. It is on record 
that before he had attained eleven years he had invented seve- 
ral machines, engines, and tools, including a miniature saw-mill 
and a pumping-engine. He made his own instruments for the 
drawing of the plan of this engine out of a bifurcated birch- 
branch, a pair of tweezers, and a few hairs from a sable cloak 
of his mother’s, which served him as a brush. Scarron, writing 
his ribaldry in prison with a nail dipped in his blood, was 
hardly at greater straits than the incipient engineer in his first 
essay at mechanical diagram work. 

It was the execution of this rude drawing which formed the 
pivotal point in John Ericsson’s destiny. Somehow it was 
brought under the notice of Count Platen, the president of the 
Gotha Ship Canal Board, and its excellence elicited his admira- 
tion. It led to something more practical, for very shortly after- 
wards, and when he was barely twelve years old, the boy was 
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appointed a cadet in the Swedish corps of mechanical engineers, 
and given, shortly afterwards, the charge of a section of the 
ship canal, then in course of construction. This post entailed 
the engineering supervision of the work of six hundred men—a 
most extraordinary responsibility to be placed upon the shoul- 
ders of a youth as yet too young to be apprenticed to a trade. 
A work with which he amused his leisure hours at this period 
gives a good idea of his bent of mind, his industry, and his 
powers of observation. It is a book of drawings of sections, 
embracing three hundred miles, of the canal, as well as the 
various engines and implements used in the construction of the 
work. Very many of the structures and mechanical appliances 
along the course of the canal were built from drawings made 
by the boy engineer. When he began this work an attendant 
-was obliged to follow him around with a stool on which to 
stand in order to level him up to the height of the surveying 
instruments ! 

In due time Ericsson entered the Swedish army as an engi- 
neer officer, and the manner in which he passed the geometri- 
cal part of his examination showed that he was a master of the 
science even before he had learned its written formule. His 











ERICSSON’s STEAM-ENGINE, THE NOVELTY. 


inventive genius soon began to develop strongly. Experiments 
with the power of flame led him soon to the construction of 
an engine to be driven by this force, and he succeeded in 
making one which worked up to a ten-horse power. In order 
to find a better outlet for this invention he made a journey to 
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England, where he remained until the adverse decision of the 
Admiralty on his screw propeller led him to embrace the invi- 
tation of Commodore Stockton to seek an opening for his genius 
in the United States. 

Thirteen years did young Ericsson spend in England, and 








ERICSSON’S STEAM FIRE-ENGINE. 


during that time he left little time, as the old saw goes, for the 
grass to grow under his feet. Invention after invention was 
sent to the Patent Office—chiefly appliances for the improve- 
ment of naval steam-engines and new methods of ship propul- 
sion with steam or hot air for motors. The principle of steam 
condensation was first applied by him on the Victory, in these 
years; also the use of the centrifugal fan-blower. Afterwards 
he demonstrated the practicability of utilizing superheated 
steam; and a little later the important principle of the link- 
motion for reversing the action of steam locomotives was intro- 
duced by the same indefatigable engineer. 

Ericsson and Stephenson were rivals in the field of locomo- 
tive propulsion. They both competed for a prize of five hun- 
dred pounds offered by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
Company for an engine fulfilling certain conditions. The prize 
was awarded to Stephenson for his famous engine, the Rocket. 
Ericsson, who was assisted in his work by an English engineer, 
John Braithwaite, sent in an engine called the Novelty, It proved 
a marvel. It travelled at the rate of thirty miles an hour, in- 
stead of the ten miles asked for. But the judges awarded the 
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prize to his rival on the ground that it was traction power, not 
speed, that was the crucial test. 

Nothing daunted by this disappointment, Ericsson went on 
his way with his inventions. He gave to the world the princi- 
ple of artificial draught as applied to steam-engines—a discov- 
ery of immense value in the development of railroad haulage 
power, as up to that time it had been held that a given area 
. of heated metal surface was necessary to the production of a 
certain quantity of steam. Shortly afterwards he put a steam 
fire-engine on the streets, and in 1840 he was awarded the gold 
medal of the New York Mechanics’ Institute for the best plan 
for an engine of that character. Another wonderful invention 
of his—the caloric engine—was introduced to the American 
commercial world at a later date; but although experiments of a 
satisfactory character were conducted with it, its actual value 
as a motive agent remains still an unsettled question. 

There is a controversy over the question of the invention of 
the screw propeller—not the only one, however, in the engi- 
neering world. Whoever was the first to discover the principle, 
there seems to be no reason to doubt that Ericsson was the 
first to introduce it to public notice in a practical way. Up to 
his sojourn in England the paddle-wheel was the only agency 
known for the driving of ships through the water. A _ long 
study of the subject had convinced Ericsson that the secret of 
the rapid movement of birds and fishes in their respective 
elements was oblique, not backward, motion—the principle of 
the paddle. To gain an idea with him was to apply it. It was 
not long after he had studied out the subject that he had con- 
structed a screw-driven model boat, and he dreamed of driving 
ships through the air by means of the same principle. The 
success of the model in a tank was such that Ericsson built a 
boat forty feet by eight, and invited the English Lords of the 
Admiralty to see it towing the American packet, the Toronto, 
on the Thames. The Lords politely acceded to the invitation, 
but they ignored his invention. Ericsson accidentally learned 
some time afterwards that they condemned it on the ground 
that it would be impossible to steer a vessel whose motive 
power was located at the stern. It was this solemn stupidity 
which caused Ericsson to quit the country in disgust. It is 
characteristic of the English official system. The same Admi- 
ralty, and its confrere the War Office, both pronounced against 
the feasibility and the usefulness of the Suez Canal, when De 
Lesseps was endeavoring to interest the European powers in 
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his mighty scheme. It was only when the canal had become a 
fact that the English government perceived its value. 

However, the dulness of British official brains is not an un- 
mitigated evil. It gave to America just the man she needed at 
a critical time. It was not long after he had come here, in re- 
sponse to Commodore Stockton’s invitation, until he astonished 
the world with his new style of managing a war-ship. This 
formidable revolution was at variance with everything hitherto 
known in naval construction. Her engines and furnaces were 
placed below the water-line, secure from injury by shot or shell. 
She had a telescopic smoke-stack which offered no target for the 
enemy’s fire. She was propelled by a fan at the stern, also un- 
der the water-line. The Princeton, as the ship was called, creat- 
ed a profound sensation. Unstinted praise was lavished upon 
Captain Ericsson for his invention, but he was never paid for it. 

It was not until the ravages of the A/asama and other 
privateers had stirred up the authorities here that anything 
practical was done about Ericsson’s plans. The Navy Depart- 
ment saw that it was time to be up and stirring, and a com- 





ENCOUNTER BETWEEN THE MONITOR AND THE MERRIMAC IN HAMPTON ROADS. 


mission was appointed to procure and decide upon designs for 
iron-clad ships. 

What followed immediately was not calculated to give one 
an exalted idea of the superiority of our Navy Department’s 
ways over those of the British Admiralty. It was with very 
great difficulty that Ericsson was induced to go to Washington 
to explain and expound his plans for the Monitor, so shabby 
had been his treatment over the Princeton matter. When he 
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did go he was astonished and indignant to find that the com- 
mission—which consisted of Commodores Joseph Smith, Charles 
H. Davis, and Hiram Paulding—had already decided to reject his 
design. He inquired on what grounds, and was informed that 
a vessel of that construction was considered as likely to upset. 
This idea was absurd, and Captain Ericsson proceeded to refute 





TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE MONITOR. 


it so completely that the commissioners were compelled to yield 
the point, and he returned from Washington with an order for the 


construction of the Monitor, but on a contract of a most illiberal 
character—so illiberal that the vessel was not paid for wholly 
by the government when she fought her victorious battle with 
the Merrimac in Hampton Roads. The Monitor was constructed 
within one hundred days, according to the stipulation, and had 
she failed in any way to stand the governmental tests—which 
did not contemplate an actual battle—Ericsson would have 
forfeited the instalments of money paid him for her progressive 
construction. 

The modern era of naval armament dates from the appear- 
ance of the Monitor. It was indisputably demonstrated that 
the victory in naval warfare for the future must rest with the 
class of vessel which fought from the surface of the water and 
below the surface as much as possible, and presented as little 
above the surface as a target for the enemy’s fire as was con- 
sistent with the floating principle. The torpedo, which soon 
followed the Monitor, was another great step forward in the 
terrible art of destruction. Ericsson’s torpedo boat, the De- 
stroyer, WaS a vast improvement on the design of Whitehead, 
inasmuch as it could be steered in any needed direction by 
simply reversing engines, and could outrun any fighting ship by 
reason of the lightness of its build and the power of its engines. 
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In the Whitehead torpedo boat the principle of total submer- 
sion involved recourse to the plan of automatic machinery 
which only worked in a set way and allowed but one direction 
to the contrivance in its submarine passage, whilst the bubbles 
which it caused on the surface of the water as it rose occasion- 
ally to renew its air-supply revealed its locality to the threat- 
ened ships and enabled them to provide in some way against 
the dangerous visitor. The Whitehead system has since been 
discarded in favor of modifications of Ericsson’s plan. 

Valuable as Ericsson’s inventions in war undoubtedly were, 
it is always more congenial to find a man of brains bestowing 
benefits on the arts of peace. Most of Ericsson’s great discov- 
eries were in this field. He was a man of great ideas and her- 
culean projects. His researches into the laws of physics were 
fruitful of many valuable results, and the problems in mathe- 
matics with which he attempted to grapple were more than 
Archimedean. One of the problems which he put before his 
mind was the effect of the action of such rivers as the Missis- 
sippi on the solid and 
sedimentary matter of 
its channels in retard- 
ing the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. « Another 
was the effect of man’s 
labor in building cities 
of materials taken from 
below the earth’s crust 
in expanding the earth’s 
bulk and consequently 
its circle of gyration. 
These and similar spec- 
ulations he worked out, 
by means of astronom- 
ical experiments, with 
infinite pains. He con- 
structed, besides, many 
scientific and engineer- 
ing appliances of the 
greatest possible value. 
He also left behind him a vast body of printed and written mat- 
ter connected with his engineering work, embracing diagrams and 
copious explanations of all the great undertakings of his life. 

Ericsson was intensely devoted to his profession and its 
higher pursuits. He threw himself into them with an ardor 
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which knew no relaxation, and even precluded that social inter- 
course which most men find indispensable to existence. There 
was something more than enthusiasm in this devotion to sci- 
ence; it amounted to something like fanaticism. His whole 
time, save that given up to sleep and taking food, and a regular 
daily walk, was spent in his workshop, his study, and his labora- 
tory. In character he was rigid and upright; in temper rather 
hot. He lived according to the simplest regimen; temperance, 
regularity, and an abstention from luxuries, the regular use of 
the bath and a short daily course of gymnastics, were the rules 
he laid down to counteract the effects of a constant sedentary 
occupation and prolong his life to a full span. He did not 
pass away until he had attained his eighty-sixth year and as 
full a measure of fame, if not of riches, as falls to the lot of 
the greatest devotees of science. These were his only consola- 
tions. He had no domestic ones. He was married in early 
life, but, his wife dying, he lived for years a childless widower. 

There is something deeply pathetic in the spectacle of this 
lonely old man toiling away in his cheerless home, and amid an 
unsocial atmosphere of his own creation, making an offering of 
his intellect at the shrine of science, and devoting himself to 
the pursuit with an energy that never flagged or failed. Sci- 
ence appears to have, thus, a fascination for its devotees as 
enthralling as the gaming-table and the opium-bowl over their 
slaves. But it differs from either of those fatal deliria, inas- 
much as it strengthens mind and brain as long as due atten- 
tion is paid to the body. And Ericsson’s case shows power- 
fully how a calm and finely-balanced mental condition and a 
vigorous bodily tone may be maintained concurrently with long 
years of systematic study, by means of simply observing the 
laws of temperate living and eschewing habits which the mass 
of mankind have come to regard as indispensable adjuncts of 
civilization. Alcohol and tobacco were rigidly excluded from 
his regimen, and the only stimulant he allowed himself was tea. 
To some such a life as he led for a great many years must 
appear as that of the mill-horse; but that he himself found in 
it the greatest of earthly delights is beyond all question. And 
as happiness is only a relative question, it may be doubted 
whether the most luxurious sybarite that ever spent millions on 
his own pleasures ever enjoyed any delight in life comparable 
to Ericsson’s in his solitary workshop-study in the old house 
in Beach Street, New York, where he plodded away nigh a 
half-century of existence. 
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THE TREND OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


i} OMMUNITIES and nations are said to be making 
k a moral advance when they begin to show habits 
of thrift, moderation in the conduct of public 
affairs, a respectable attendance of children at the 
schools, and other overt tokens of civilized life. 
In these respects the people of the United States compare favor- 
ably with those of other nations. But there is a higher kind 
of progress desirable, in the interests of a nobler civilization, 
than mere material or even ethical improvement. It is in the 
domain of morals, and of these not the least important is the 
virtue of temperance. When we find a people giving proofs of 
such moral superiority as the habit of self-denial and self-control 
demanded for the cultivation of this virtue, we can unhesitat- 
ingly point to them as exemplars of progress in the highest 
sense of the word. Temperance, while in itself a virtue, is a 
preparation for nearly all the other virtues. It is the fruitful 
ground out of which the most beautiful growths and blossoms 
which adorn the garden of humanity spring. 

The Catholics of the United States are making progress, we 
are proud to say, in this exalted virtue. They are making sub- 
stantial progress. It is not the unstable gain of a tidal wave, 
whose back-sweep leaves the débris and rubble of the strand 
much about the same place where it found them at its outset. 
But it is a steady, tenacious detrition of the rocks of obstinacy, 
ingrained habit, and “damnéd custom,” as Hamlet phrases it. 
Henceforth its movement may be quicker, for there is no ques- 
tion but that it has gained a tremendous momentum from the 
circumstances and events of the Silver Jubilee of the movement 
celebrated recently in New York. These were so notable that 
they lifted the celebration to the plane of a great historical 
event. 

There are victories and conquests in the warfare of morals 
no less significant—nay, a thousand-fold more vital to mankind, 
very often—than those on the field of ensanguined glory. Every 
advance in the field of morals entitles us to something higher 
than a mural crown or a conqueror’s laurels. It cannot but 
heighten our joy at the outcome of the Jubilee to find that it 
was not alone the celebration of a quarter of a century of such 
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moral victory, but that it won another victory in itself by wrest- 
ing from reluctant adversaries of the Catholic Church the ad- 
mission that she is the open foe, and not the secret ally, of the 
power of the saloon in the United States. 

No better illustration of the mode of the church in working 
out problems of moral regeneration could be found, perhaps, 
than in her attitude with regard to the drink problem. It is 
one of those questions wherein the only action that could be 
successful was religious action. The matter under discussion 
was not of a nature to be dealt with by any other means. It 
did not, in its essence, come under her doctrinal ban; it could 
not be disposed of by an interdict. Only by an appeal to the 
spirit of religion in man, to the nobler instincts of his nature, 
could it’ be successfully dealt with. 

The level upon which the church has set this question, here 
in the United States, is higher than that of the humanitarian. 
That which she would have highly she would have holily. She 
ranks it amongst those sacramental things which make for man’s 
eternal salvation, and her labor is to make the movement which 
is to effect it a permanent and perpetual feature of the daily 
life of Catholicism, and a branch of the comprehensive aposto- 
late of reclamation to which her own existence is consecrated. 

It would seem as though the disclosure of this attitude of 
the church upon the temperance movement came upon some 
critics as a revelation. Small minds had attributed petty motives 
to the broadest-minded and most disinterested of all institu- 
tions. The sordid and t?ansitory interests of local politics and 
politicians were somehow supposed to have an influence upon 
the action of the church in this great problem of civilization. 
That such Lilliputian impressions could anywhere prevail would 
be to many minds incredible, were it not that the proof is af- 
forded in the leading columns of organs representing large non- 
Catholic denominations throughout the country. To dispel this 
preposterous delusion at one breath was an achievement worth 
the trouble. It was shattered like a child’s iridescent bubble 
by the breath of the Carnegie Hall meeting, and the proceed- 
ings of which that meeting was the crown and culmination. As 
Archbishop Ireland writes to the secretary: ‘ No previous con- 
vention has make such a deep impression on the country. You 
have in one week sent the movement ahead by ten years.” 

The proximate effects of this temperance wave upon public 
life may be easily foreseen. The paramount problem in all great 
American cities is the influence of the saloon. Catholic influence 
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has now declared war against the saloon—not against the men, 
but against the principle. The church desires not the destruc- 
tion of the saloon-keeper, but his conversion to better ways. 
Better the influence of a foreign conqueror than that of this 
domestic enemy of human happiness, this vampire who fans his 
victims so deliciously to sleep and helplessness, whilst he drains 
their life-blood. The many antipathies of race and creed and 
politics must be toned down and worn away by means of the 
common platform which the temperance movement affords for 
good men and women of all conditions. The position of the 
church has been made so clear that none can ever hang back 
from the propaganda on the ground that it means politics—un- 
less, indeed, we accept the idea of politics which defines it as 
“an enlarged morality.” 

There is nothing new in all this to those who have nursed 
and tended the movement which celebrated its Silver Jubilee 
by this convention. The National Temperance Organization 
from the outset pursued a settled and definite policy. It kept 
the principle free from all entanglements. The muddy stream 
of politics, municipal or national, was never permitted to sully 
it. The task was a difficult one, as a multitude of specious 
reasons are always ready to hand to excuse diversions from the 
main purpose with the hope of ultimately accomplishing it by 
side issues. 

In the face of all mene the movement now stands for what 
it really is—a movement which appeals to man’s highest instincts 
and noblest aspirations—a movement for the lifting up and 
emancipation of the human race from a debasing slavery—a 
movement for the greater glory of God. 











MR. JEREMIAH CURTIN, who has gained a world- 
wide reputation as a collector of old legends and 
folk-lore in many lands, has just given us a new 
volume of fairy tales and ghost stories of the Irish 
peasantry.* The habit of going about amongst an 

saieilaen’ people and jotting down the traditionary gossip with 
which they beguile the long winter evenings may have the re- 
sult of inspiring readers who know nothing of the country with 
the belief that a vast deal of extravagant superstition still ex- 
ists amongst the people who hand down those old stories as 
they got them in their youth. That a certain amount of belief 
in fairies and ghosts, and in particular in the banshees, still 
survives in remote districts in Ireland, is proved to be true by 
more than one startling occurrence in recent years. But it can- 
not be too widely understood that the percentage of real believ- 
ers in these survivals of a magical and heroic bardic glamour is 
very small indeed. Any one who knows Ireland intimately, and 
who has sat at the peasant’s fireside at night while these tales were 
circling, knows full well how the bulk of the company laughed at 
them as mere fireside babble ; and even when semi-magical rites 
were performed by the young people, especially on All-Hallows 
night, it was done in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred merely 
in a spirit of jocosity, and in order to keep up an ancient cus- 
tom. Hard times and increasing contact with the outer world 
have combined to make the average Irish peasant a very differ- 
ent being from the peasant of romance, or the stage caricature. 
He is usually as shrewd a being, as clear-headed, and as prac- 
tical, nowadays} as his congener in the most unromantic agricul- 
tural country anywhere. 

Sentimental minds may find in the change which has come 
over the Irish peasantry a proof of moral decadence, but a little 
sober thought will banish this mistake. Even in chivalric days 
the legendary vein was worked until the traffickers in it be- 


* Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost World collected from oral tradition in South-west 
Munster. By Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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came a nuisance, and measures nearly as strong as those needed 
to put down the Janissaries and the Mamelukes had to be re- 
sorted to before the nuisance of the bards could be got rid of. 

While we hope the beautiful, imaginative side of the Irish 
character will never be eradicated, we would deprecate the idea 
that some of the puerile and pointless stories which are picked 
up promiscuously by searchers after folk-lore furnish any real 
criteria for judging of the general mental calibre. There are 
some stories in this series which preserve the better traits of 
the ancient Irish myths; others that show no higher quality 
than very commonplace superstition. While we say this we 
must not forget that Mr. Curtin has already done splendid ser- 
vice in disentombing some of the finest of the old heroic tales 
and enabling the world to judge of the high level of Celtic ro- 
mance at an age when the remainder of Europe, save one small 
corner in the south-east, was plunged in Cimmerian barbarism. 


One of the most touching and captivating stories for youth 
we have met is Mary T. Waggaman’s first communion tale of 
Little Comrades.* It is a story of boy’s life of the present day, 
depicting vividly the many difficulties and obstacles with which 
Catholic youth have to contend in school life and in the world, 
in order to become and remain practical Catholics. The inci- 
dents are exceedingly striking and dramatic, and a tone of deep 
and fervid piety which is maintained all through the work, so 
far from marring its effect as a piece of vwratsemblance, only 
heightens this effect. It is a story, in short, which no Catholic, 
either young or old, could fail to find deeply absorbing. 


History in America has a manifest advantage over history 
in other countries. The legendary and mythical element is 
entirely lacking, and what is set down is set down in the face 
of all mankind, to acquiesce in or deny, if denial be possible. 
History, then, with us may be classified as one of the exact 
sciences, inasmuch as its propositions can be proved step by 
step, and may not be made the shuttlecocks of controversialists, 
as they invariably are in all other cases. And more especially is 
this the case with regard to the history of the various terri- 
tories whose admission to the Union has taken place in recent 
years. The history of these places may truly be said only to 
have begun since then. And yet it can hardly be said of 
these regions and peoples that their condition justified the 


* Little Comrades; A First Communion Story. By Mary T. Waggaman. Philadelphia: 
H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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ancient adage. If happiness consisted in a perennial state of 
war and savagery they must indeed have been in Elysium. 
But the animal life of the jungle and the forest does not come 
within the purview of the proverb; and this was substantially 
the normal life of the American Indian previous to the 
advent of the white man. It is rarely that the historian is 
enabled to chronicle the transformation of a country from bar- 
barism to civilization. Such a privilege is that of Father L. B. 
Palladino, S.J., the historian of the reclamation of the Territory 
of Montana.* And not only is the reverend author the his- 
torian, but he was one of the most active of those heroic 
pioneers of Christianity in the North-west and bore a very 
large part in all the transactions which his pen describes. 

In October, 1891, the Catholics of Helena diocese celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the first Catho- 
lic mission in Montana. In 1840 the renowned Father De 
Smet had travelled to the country of the Flat-Heads, as the 
chief Indian tribe was called, and next year his journey bore 
fruit in the establishment of a mission, composed of Fathers 
Point and Mengarini, and three lay brothers of the Society of 
Jesus. One member of this band still lives—Brother Claessens, 
of Santa Clara, California. 

It is worthy of note that the request for Catholic teaching 
came from the poor uneducated Indians themselves. These 
Flat-Heads had been come up with by a few early travellers, 
and they were described as possessing the virtues of bravery, 
honesty, truth, and chastity in a degree remarkable for a savage 
people. Ten years previous to Father De Smet’s journey four 
braves of the tribe had travelled to St. Louis from their own 
home, more than three thousand miles distant, as delegates of 
the tribe, to ask the palefaces to send them Catholic missionar- 
ies, for from some Iroquois visitors long ago they had heard of 
the beauties of the Catholic faith, and had even learned some 
words of Catholic prayers and the use of the sign of the cross. 
Two out of the four delegates died from the exhaustion and 
privation of that terrible journey, but before they succumbed, 
although unable to make themselves understood save by signs, 
they were received into the church for which they had under- 


gone so much. 
The letter of Bishop Rosati, of St. Louis, detailing this inci- 


* Indian and White in the North-west ; or, A History of Catholicity in Montana. By L. 
B. Palladino, S.J. With an Introduction by Right Rev. John B. Brondel, first Bishop of 
Helena, Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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dent, presents it in a very touching way. The Methodist and 
other Protestant missionary societies, having heard of this inci- 
dent, resolved on sending missionaries into the region, but the 
Flat-Heads would have none of them when they saw them. 
They wore no black robes, they had no crucifix, they did not 
say “the great prayer” (the Mass), they had wives, they looked 
unlike what they had heard of the “black robes.” Finding this to 
be the case, those missionaries made a report to their societies 
which might not unjustly be likened somewhat to the verdict of 
the fox in the fable— The grapes are sour”’—and went their way. 

The primeval forest never heard much of the controversy 
about church and state, but it may not be inappropriate to 
note the little object-lesson in the subject which was given half 
a century ago in the wilds of the Rocky Mountains, when 
Father De Smet arrived amongst the eagerly expectant Indi- 
ans. He was received at an encampment filled with a great 
number of chiefs and braves, and the presiding chief, whose 
name was Big Face, welcomed him in a set speech full of effu- 
sive expressions of joy. Then he tendered the resignation of 
his own authority into the hands of Father De Smet. This 
the great missionary at once declined, pointing out that his 
coming amongst them had only the salvation of their souls for 
object, and that in other respects they were to remain as they were 
until circumstances gave them a more permanent dwelling-place. 

The records of the early years of the mission abound in 
stories of privation, owing to the remoteness of the region, the 
hostility of other Indian tribes, and the difficulty of procuring 
supplies. But the work of civilizing the Indians went steadily 
on amongst the Flat-Heads, until at length they were described 
by President Pierce in his message to Congress as “the best 
Indians of the Territory; honest, brave, and docile.” 

Too much attention cannot be given to the matter set forth 
in the chapters touching this weighty subject. The United 
States government, having undertaken the responsibility of edu- 
cating many Indian children, proceed to fulfil the duty, through 
their agents, in a way which sets at defiance alike the laws of 
nature and the dictates of reason. That principle which was 
decried as one of the most inhuman in the slavery system—the 
separation, namely, of parents and children—is recognized as an 
indispensable condition in the civilizing of the Indian by means 
of the non-sectarian State boarding-school. In the name of 
freedom and neutrality in religion tyranny of the most shame- 
less kind is practised toward those unhappy wards of a state 
irresistible in its strength and glorying in its liberty. Here is 
the process by which children are secured for these schools 
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according to the testimony of the’ Hon. Mr. Holman, M.C,: 
“The agent of Carlisle or any other school in the East goés to 
the place where the Indians are; he tells the agent how many 
children he wants, and the agent says ‘to the parents of the 
children selected, ‘Your rations are suspended until you let 
your children go.’” The suspension of rations thus brutally 
threatened as an alternative to what we may call non-sectarian 
proselytism, means nothing less than absolute starvation in all 
such cases. As to the results of such education on the children 
thus torn, like the Turkish Janissaries, from their homes in 
childhood, let us again take this eminent functionary’s testimony 
before the special committee of Congress appointed to investi- 
gate the question: “The results of this class” (Indian schools 
of the reservation) “are unsatisfactory. We did not find in our 
observations a single instance where the children had gone 
back from these schools to the Indians, unless supported in 
some form or other by the government, in some government 
employment, who had not relapsed into barbarism; and this 
applies to the girls as well as to the boys—and in many cases 
they had become more vicious than the body of the tribe.” 

But these schools must present some advantages, else they 
could not be maintained, in the teeth of this and other similar 
testimony, and the advantage in the system is derived by the 
teachers and managers of the boarding-schools. As a large 
percentage of the scholars die before attaining maturity from 
nostalgia—the pathological term for home-sickness—a great many 
people who believe Indian goodness to consist in an accelerated 
mortality will also uphold those schools, on that ground alone. 

The boarding-schooi system differs from the public-school 
system in many important particulars, but it agrees with it in 
one vital principle: it furnishes no religious training, and it 
necessarily debars any from outside, owing to its peculiar con- 
ditions. This is civilization with a vengeance. It is no wonder 
that Father Palladino expresses his doubts that it would not be 
better to let the Indian remain in his native wilds and live 
and die in stark barbarism than bring him up in one of those 
schools, founded upon the rending of natural ties, the ignoring 
of God, and the repression of the physical faculties. Indians 
brought up under such conditions may be regarded as tame 
savages, useless to civilization and useless to themselves. 

Many other topics of a cognate character are treated 
copiously in the course of this valuable book. The history of 
the founding of the various other missions throughout the Mon- 
tana region is given in chronological sequence, together with 
biographical sketches of the various missionaries and heads of 
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sisterhoods, and much other interesting ana, personal and topo- 
graphical. Many fine plates of persons and places are also em- 
braced jn its pages, including fac-similes of the drawing and 
penmanghip of scholars in Catholic Indjan schools, which show 
forcibly enough that there are other kinds of good in Indians 
besides that of being defunct. 

One fact to be noted with pain, in connection with a record 
of rare devotion and self-sacrifice such as we find here, is the apa- 
thy of the Catholic population of Montana. The reproach of 
illiberality toward their religion is made against them. The need 
of clergy and clerical workers is felt keenly in that wide region, 
yet the contributions of the whole Catholic population com- 
bined do not enable the diocese to spare sufficient for the train- 
ing and maintenance of one candidate for the priesthood. This 
is a stigma which could hardly be applied to any other State in 
the Union, and we hope, for the honor of the Catholics of Mon- 
tana, that it shall not be allowed to rest long upon their fair fame. 


A little volume on the subject of the truth of history,* from 
the pen of Mr. H. J. Desmond, M.A., stirs some reflections of 
a useful sort to Catholic readers. We have all of us awakened 
more or less to the fact that the object of a great deal of the 
history which has been written for the past three hundred years 
was to malign the glorious institution of which we are members 
and the character of the men called upon to rule it. 

The Protestant historians of later days freely acknowledged 
the animus and unfairness of many of their predecessors, yet 
the calumnies which the older writers started took root so deeply 
that nothing seems able to eradicate them now. The author of 
this useful volume has rendered service in collecting the main 
fallacies of history which reflect upon the Catholic system, and 
correcting the falsifications by the testimony of the chief scholars 
of celebrity who, inspired with a more conscientious ideal of his- 
torical work, have gone to the fountain-heads of knowledge and 
ascertained the truth regarding not only the actions but the 
motives of those who have made history. The synchronism of 
the printing of Bibles and the advent of Luther as a rebel to 
his vows is one of the best known of these anti-Catholic shib- 
boleths. It has often been refuted, but it is perpetually bobbing 
up again with all the offensiveness of things in a state of putres- 
cence on the bosom of the tide. The author endeavors once 
again to dispose of the story by quoting a large array of Pro- 
testant writers who have shown how large a number of different 
editions of the Bible had been printed long before Luther was 


* Mooted Questions of History. By H. J. Desmond, M.A. 
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born. In the same manner the fables about “the Dark Ages,” 
the Pagan Renaissance, and the causes of Protestantism are 
brought forward and dealt with effectively, chiefly through the 
testimony of Protestant, writers. 

The chief merits of this work are the directness with which 
it addresses itself to the subject in hand, the absence of irrele- 
vant matter, and the very large body of testimony which it 
brings forward in support of each of its contentions. Many quo- 
tations are made, but they are for the most part brief, and in 
every case to the point. Hallam, Maitland, Macaulay, Lecky, 
Baring-Gould, Schlegel, Guizot, Palgrave—these are a few of 
the names which the author invokes in sustainment of his posi- 
tion. It is not alone that these writers approached their theme 
in a calmer spirit than did Voltaire, Hume, Gibbon, and others 
of the cynical school, but that they made the study of history a 
science, not the indulgence of a weakness, going always to the 
source of verification wherever it was accessible, and taking 
nothing on hearsay which could be tested by indubitable proof. 


An admirable book for its purpose is that entitled The Con- 
vent Girl’s Prayers, just produced by D. J. Sadlier & Co., Mon- 
treal. It is a complete Catholic prayer-book, compiled by a 
religious, especially for the use of convent pupils as well as the 
school and the home in general. It contains, besides the devo- 
tions proper to each branch of Catholic worship and sacramen- 
tal function, a mine of information upon correlated matters, 
ecclesiastical dates and regulations, etc. The book is gotten up 
in very handsome style. 

We reserve until next month’s issue a notice of the jubilee 
memorial history of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana—a 
very handsome volume, the production of the Webber Company 
of Chicago. 

The sale of Father Searle’s admirable work Plain Facts for 
Fair Minds has been so great that the several large editions 
already published are now exhausted. The Paulist Fathers are 
now issuing a special large edition for popular use, at the won- 
derfully low figure of ten cents. 

A veritable multum in parvo is a little leaflet by Rev. James 
H. O’Donnell, Watertown, Conn., entitled One Hundred Interesting 
Points for Catholics. “It categorizes “ fifty things that every Catho- 
lic should know,” and fifty more that ‘every Catholic should do.” 
Were these things printed on a card and hung in every good 
Catholic’s bedroom, it is very likely that the world would be 
much richer in good thoughts and works than it is at present. 





























A Tory success, unparalleled and unexpected 
by the Tories themselves, has been the outcome 
of the general election in Great Britain, Three 
hundred and thirty-nine representatives of that party have been 
elected to the House of Commons, giving it a clear majority 
over all combinations possible to the opposition. Seventy seats 
are filled by heterodox Liberals, under the lead of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. The true Liberals muster only one hundred and 
seventy-six members, whilst the Irish vote remains almost as it 
was. A multiplicity of reasons are alleged for this singular re- 
flux of Toryism, but it may be safely assumed that the chief 
cause was the loss in leadership of the Liberal party. Mr. 
Gladstone’s towering personality has been sadly missed ever 
since his retirement. None was found able to bend the bow of 
Ulysses. Lord Roseberry meant well, but he was destitute of 
the moral prestige which was essential to any captain leading 
an attack upon a co-ordinate branch of the Legislature whose 
roots are as deep as the English Constitution. 


& 
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What seems the most surprising feature in the Tories’ victory 
is the fact that they appealed to the country absolutely minus 
any programme. They asked the electorate to give them a 
blank check for legislation, and they got it.. The element of 
uncertainty is always to be reckoned with in political calculations, 
but here the unknown quantity has shown itself to be a factor 
which annihilated all the others. 


» 
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But victories of this kind, however imposing they may look 
on paper, are illusory things enough at times. This one is a 
case in point. An analysis made by the Westminster Gazette 
serves a very useful purpose in showing the actual majority 
against Home Rule, as compared with the position in 1892. The 
whole Unionist vote in the present year is 2,406,898, and the 
total Home Rule vote 2,369,917. It is the peculiar distribution 
of the majority of 36,981 voters which enables the Unionists to 
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take the reins with a majority of 150 members in the Commons. 
Another singular feature in this distribution is that in 1892, 
when the Home Rule majority in the whole electorate was 
about 200,000, the majority this gave in Parliament was only 42, 
against the 150 which the Unionists now show for the far lesser 
figure. Anomalies of the ballot-box do not, however, alter politi- 
cal situations. It is, unhappily, too evident that the minds of 
many electors in England and Scotland have undergone a change 
on the subject of Home Rule, and if we seek an explanation 
of this alteration we can easily find it in the perpetuation of 
feuds within the ranks of the Irish representatives who boast of 
being Nationalists. The personal character of these feuds and 
the bitterness of the methods and language used in waging 
them have filled many devoted friends of Ireland with a senti- 
ment of the most profound grief and humiliation, and therefore 
it is little wonder that half-hearted and lukewarm Liberals in 
Great Britain seized upon the excuse which they afforded to 
recede from a position which they reluctantly took up. 


~ 
So 





Armenian affairs have reached the acute phase. The Porte, 
although found guilty by the European commission, still hesi- 
tates about affording, not to say redress, for redress in crimes 
of such magnitude is impossible, but promises of amendment, 
and it is evident that some stronger pressure must be applied 
before the shuffling Porte will yield. England is being thrilled 
over the Sassoun massacres as it was over those of Bulgaria. 
Mr. Gladstone, unwilling though he be to take any further part 
in public affairs, has been prevailed on to speak a word for 
Armenia, and in a speech full of his old-time fire he addressed 
a great meeting at Chester on the 8th of August, making the 
case against the Turkish government, as the real criminal in the 
awful business, irresistible. The anomalous thing about English 
action in these frequently recurring transactions is, that whilst 
the mass of the English people denounce them unstintedly, and 
rouse other powers to action, the English government is sure 
to step in at the last moment and save “the unspeakable Turk” 
from the punishment which he so richly deserves. This is the 
Tory policy anyhow, and Lord Salisbury may be depended on 
to carry out that policy in all its richness of brutality and 
laissez faire. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT. 


(From the Outlook, New York.) 


THE most interesting and the most important convention held in this city 
this year was the Silver Jubilee of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union last 
week, Not since the meeting of the Christian Endeavor Societies has there been 
a spectacle so full of the promise of a better civic future as the sight of the thou- 
sands who gathered in and about Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening. It was 
distinctively a meeting of Irish Catholics—not German—but the Irish face as we 
see it caricatured was replaced by the Irish face as we occasionally see it in the 
finest of the Catholic priesthood. The membership of sixty thousand which the 
Total Abstinence Union has attained in its twenty-five years of growth seemed a 
less impressive matter than the type of the priests who are now carrying forward 
its work. Several of the official heads of the church were present at the Jubilee, 
including Archbishop Satolli, Bishop Keane (the President of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington), and Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia. The last named is 
regarded as the leader of the conservative faction of the Union, yet in his criticism 


of prohibitory legislation he was careful to say that.he believed in the helpfulness 
of laws supported by a strong religious public sentiment. 


(From the Churchman, New York.) 


THE eloquent oration of the Rev. James M. Cleary, the President of the 
Union, whose resonant voice searched every nook and corner of that vast hall, and 
held the audience spell-bound at a late hour, summed up the whole question. 
The saloon, he said, is the common enemy of religion and oflaw. No true Catho- 
lic should engage in the saloon business. As Catholics and as Americans they 
would not submit to the degradation of allowing the customs of the European 
continent to take hold in America. The best part of the American public had set 
its face against the saloon and the violation of the sanctity of the American Sun- 
day. When he said, “ America will never submit to the degradation of being 
dominated over by liquor-sellers,” the whole audience rose and, with the waving 
of handkerchiefs and flags, endorsed these views. That the Romanists who con- 
stitute the “Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America” are in earnest cannot 
be questioned. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the effect of this “ Silver Jubilee of the Catho- 
lic Total Abstinence Union.” It must be felt through the length and breadth of 
the United States. It will influence the votes of Roman Catholic citizens in the 
coming election. 


(From the Independent, New York.) 


LOOKING at it racially, the chief opposition to the growing temperance con- 
viction of the country comes from the Irish and the Germans, Looking at it reli- 
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giously, it is from the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans. If we could convert 
the Lutheran and Catholic Germans and the Irish Catholics among us to total 
abstinence, the rest of the task would be comparatively easy. There would be no 
difficulty in enforcing a Sunday law so as to give us seven temperance Sundays in 
the week. 

These being the two great hostile forces to be overcome, the efforts of wise 
advocates of total abstinence, which we take to be the most practical as well as 
the most advanced form of temperance, should be directed most vigorously and 
intelligently against these strongholds. We are sorry to say that among the Luth- 
eran and Catholic Germans we do not see any special signs of a temperance revi- 
val; but among the Irish Catholics the evidences of such a revival have been very 
clear among us this last week. Ten thousand representatives of this host, from 
various parts of the country, have been in this city the past week, and their utter- 
ances have been such as warm the hearts of the old-time teetotalers and the 
later prohibitionists. 

The official position of the Catholic Church in America on temperance is 
given in sections 260-3 of the “ Acta et Decreta” of the last Plenary Council at 
Baltimore, under a special heading: “ De Soctetatibus ad Temperantiam Promo- 
vendam.” 

This convention, with all its enthusiasm, has come at just the right time, 
although that was not foreseen. It will help the execution of the Sunday law in 
this city. It will show that the Irish Catholics are by no means a unit in support 
of the German beer manufacturers who own thousands of saloons. We hope that 
this will prove a tidal wave. The temperance crusade ought to be pressed in the 
Catholic Church and in the Lutheran Church. Give us these strongholds, and 
the day of saloon rule will come to an end. 





(From the Christian Intelligencer, New York.) 

THE hopes of those who greatly desire better municipal government will be 
strengthened by the grand convention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America, held in this city on Wednesday of last week. Over a thousand dele- 
gates were present, representing over 60,000 members of local unions, There 
was a great deal of brave and plain talk, and splendid enthusiasm. Mayor 
Strong, Police Commissioner Roosevelt, and President Murray of the Excise 
Board were awarded a magnificent reception. Their strongest words, in favor of 
the impartial enforcement of the laws regulating the saloons, were received with 
the most hearty applause. The torchlight procession in the evening of fully 
3,000 men, nearly all in uniform, and the cheers which attended it all along the 
line of march, were exceedingly impressive. The meeting will go far toward 
making anti-saloon politics popular among those who have been prominent as in- 
disposed to take action against the saloons, 











gone time. 


to the loyal and intelligent Catholic, that the Church is a “ foreign body,” an- 
tagonistic to the liberal state. The history of the separation of England from the 
centre of religious unity naturally led us to the consideration of the possibilities 
of reunion for this and other separated peoples, and the individual Catholic’s way 
of helping the work of Christian reconquest—thus keeping us in the spirit of the 
church, according to our motto. 

These studies brought out some remarkable essays irom the members, as did 
also the lighter plays which we took up towards the close of the year—“ The 
Tempest” and “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and the memorial evening which, 
according to our custom, briefly interrupted our regular course, after the lamented 
death of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

As we believe in George Eliot’s saying, ‘‘ The last degree of clearness comes 
all the analyses of plays, the character-studies, etc., are written. 


by writing, 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


Ws the present month the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle of Boston 

will begin its seventh year under the most favorable conditions. While the 
president generously praised in her report for the past year the loyalty, the unity 
of spirit, and the unselfishness of the members, we may be allowed to say that the 
members are to be congratulated as most fortunate in having the varied gifts of 
Miss Katharine E. Conway employed for their advantage. To all presidents of 
Reading Circles we commend the following extract from her report, which is one 
of the very best that has yet appeared: 

We began the year with an active membership of 138, and a resolution fix- 
ing the membership limit at 150. The limit was long ago reached, and our secre- 
tary informs me that there are fifty names on our waiting-list. 

Our membership is not drawn from one section of the city, but from every 
section, and even from the remoter suburbs, Medford and Dedham being repre- 
sented, as well as Brookline and Cambridgeport; and members of several dis- 
trict and parish circles, as the Fénelon of Charlestown, and the Cheverus of St. 
James’ parish, Boston, holding membership also with us. 

We can hardly count our year from September till June; since the Catholic 
Summer-School begins in July, and our Circle is very closely identified with that 
great enterprise. 
representation at the very first session at New London, in the summer of 1892, 
expressly to carry the Summer-School work back for the spiritual and intellectual 
advantage of our local life. Two years ago a meeting was held in this hall, under 
the patronage of the Boyle O’Reilly Circle, for the benefit of the Summer-School, 
with the result that fifty-seven prominent Bostonians were registered at the first 
Plattsburg session in 1893. The secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Sum- 
mer-School, Miss Ellen A. McMahon, is one of our most valued members, and is 
indeed largely responsible for the establishment of this Circle. 

The especial work of this year was, “ A Catholic Study of Shakspere.” We 
took up three great plays, ‘‘ Macbeth,” “ Henry V.,” and “Henry VIII.,” consid- 
ering each from the literary, the historical, and the religious stand-points. The 
last-named play, studied in this triple aspect, naturally afforded much scope for 
essays and discussions on topics as vital to the present as they were to the by- 
Studying it from the religious-historical stand-point, for example, we 
traced to its beginnings that prevalent non-Catholic notion so peculiarly offensive 
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Our annual lecture course was instituted as a result of our 
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Every paper presented before the Circle is the result of independent research and 
labor on the part of the writer, the president hearing it for the first time when the 
whole Circle hears it. 

As one having some experience in literary associations, I beg to say now that 
I have often heard at our study-meetings, from girls whose only time for prepara- 
tion was the scant leisure of the teacher, the private secretary, the accountant, or 
what you will of engrossing daily labor, and who had no literary aspirations what- 
ever, papers that in thought and expression compared favorably with those given 
elsewhere by professional journalists and literary workers. 

And here let me also say that, while our active membership is restricted to 
ladies, yet our study-meetings are open to any of our friends in the priesthood, 
our honorary members, members of the Catholic Union, and committees pro- 
jecting new Reading Circles who care to come and see how we do things. Many 
have availed themselves during the season of this opportunity of learning what 
makes and holds a strong Circle. 

It is pleasant also to mention that we have gained the favor and confidence 
of many of our teaching communities. I know of one religious, at least, who al- 
ways recommends her graduates who live in Boston to join the’ Boyle O’Reilly 
Reading Circle, and they have numerously come in, to our great advantage. 
Another element of our strength is that more than half our membership is made 
up of those wonderful young women—the Boston public-school teachers. 

Our course of lectures this year began with one in line with our course of 
studies, “ Three Typical Shakspere Plays,” by Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
It was followed by “ Men and Memorials,” reminiscences of a summer in Europe, 
by the Hon. Thomas J. Gargan; and by “ Religion in South America,” by the 
Rev. Father Fidelis, better known among us as Dr. James Kent Stone. This has 
been accounted an unsurpassed course, and the attendance it attracted far over- 
taxed our accommodations. 

We had also a series of parlor-talks, the offerings of friends of our Circle: 
Mr. William F, Murray, assistant United States Commissioner of Immigration ; 
the Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey, of Malden, and the Rev. Father Robert, of the 
Passionist Order. 

Our plans as to course of studies, lecture-course, and parlor-talks for next 
season are practically settled, and promise much for our own intellectual advance- 
ment and the pleasure of our friends. The lectures and talks will be more than 
usually comprehensive—taking in matters on the earth and above the earth, and 
even under the earth. 

There is, however, another department of our Circle’s work—the social— 
which we reckon of equal importance with the intellectual. We do not exist 
primarily, nor indeed with set purpose at all, for the development of essayists and 
poets. When there is a marked literary gift among us, of course we welcome it 
and foster it, and try to find a field for its exercise. But our intellectual work 
means for the most of us simply an addition to our general usefulness, and a new 
adornment for our home-life. 

One foundation principle with us is that intellectual ability can show itself in 
many ways just as beautiful and acceptable as the literary way. The Circle 
creates a field for our musical and elocutionary gifts, for our business capacity, 
executive ability, and social graces. 

Another of our foundation principles is that—if one must choose—a sweet 
and noble character is a better thing than a brilliant intellect, and that kindness 
goes ahead of cleverness every day. 
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Every lecture and parlor-talk has its social features following ; and a notable 
event of our year was the Easter reception to the incoming and outgoing officers 
of the Catholic Union of Boston, the day following the Union’s election. We 
tendered it in token of our appreciation of the Union’s kindness during the past 
four years, in giving us the use of its parlors for our study-meetings and the rest ; 
and our pleasure in giving it was increased by the fact that a valued honorary 
member of our Circle, Mr. Michael J. Dwyer, came into office at that election as 
secretary of the Union. 

We had also a special meeting of our membership to take suitable action on 
our archbishop’s golden jubilee. 

A business event of the year was the completion of the payments on our 
cottage-lot at Lake Champlain. We are the very first Reading Circle in the 
country to buy a Summer-School lot. We hope to start our cottage this summer 
from plans drawn by Miss Annie L. Murphy, one of our members, who is an 
architect. The plans are here on exhibition this evening, and we are very proud 
of them. 

Our treasurer reports an excellent state of affairs—no debts and good credit ; 
and that our usual resources have been supplemented by the gifts of two ever- 
generous honorary members—the returned check of the Hon. Thomas J. 
Gargan after his lecture in the course, and a gift from Mr. Thomas B. Fitz- 
patrick. I am glad to fill this year the office which the president has never filled 
before, of chronicler of our season’s work; for the chance it gives me to acknow- 
ledge the Circle’s far greater indebtedness to other officers: our vice-president, 
Miss Mary E. Kelly, whose work in charge of the reception committee for the past 
two years has meant so much for the social side of our life, and who has done 
faithfully besides her full share of the literary work of the Circle; our secretary, 
Miss Kate A. Nason, who, despite the exactions of her work as a teacher and the 
frequent calls upon her as a public reader, has filled most acceptably her office— 
no small charge ina Circle of 150; and our incomparable treasurer, Miss Mary 
Julia White, from whom we have all—at least I can speak for myself—learned 
lessons in business exactitude and devotion to duty, 

We have also special obligations to Miss Hannah E. White, of Medford, not 
only for the artistic taste and labor which she has put into our decorations—of 
which she has had charge on all but one occasion, when illness hindered, during 
the year—but also for useful and beautiful gifts to the Circle. 

* * * 

At Saratoga Springs, N. Y., a Catholic Reading Circle was organized within 
the past year by four active members, Miss Elizabeth M. Powers, Miss Theresa F. 
Dillon, Miss Margaret G. Powers, Miss Frances H. Holmes. A course of reading 
was planned to study the influence of St. Dominic, the origin of the Inquisition, 
and the career of the great Dominican preacher, Lacordaire. So much interest 
was awakened by the weekly meetings and the discussions arising from a new 
study of historical questions that at the present time thirty names are on the roll 
of membership. Encouraged by their success, the members ventured to arrange 
for a public lecture by Henry Austin Adams, M.A., and were rewarded for their 
efforts by realizing a fund for the purchase of books, which in course of time may 
be increased for the advantage of a large number of readers. At the convent of 
Our Lady of the Star, under the care of the Dominican Nuns of the Congregation 
of St. Catharine de Ricci, the members have had thus far unusual facilities in 
getting the use of books provided for the house of retreat. These books were 
selected with a view to the needs of ladies living in the world. 
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On behalf of a large number unable to attend the Champlain Summer-School 
we hope that the lectures on French literature by the Very Rev. John B. Hogan, 
S.S., D.D., rector of St. John’s Seminary, Boston, will be soon issued in printed 
form. He undertook to show the manifold interest which attaches to French as 
a language and as a literature. He explained howa new language is like to a new 
world opened to the mind. The literature of other nations give us their inmost 
thought, their aspirations, their ideals, each people having a special way of view- 
ing, of telling, about nature, life, and man, so that whoever enters deeply into 
that literature lives a new life in addition to his own. And just as a man who 
goes abroad leaves behind him a good deal of narrow prejudice and takes hence- 
forth a wider and more equitable view of things, so the man who cultivates a for- 
eign language and literature adds considerably to the range of his sympathies. 
Besides, it is a sort of axiom that only by knowing another language can one 
know his own. 

There are endless peculiarities of construction, of grammar, etc., in our 
mother tongue, which are noticed and which can only be understood when we 
find them different or totally absent in some other language. The second position 
of the lecturer was that if any language was to be chosen in preference to another, 
it should be the French language, because of the close and almost parental 
relationship which exists between French and English; the English language 
being simply in its origin a combination of the French of the Norman conquerors 
with the Anglo-Saxon of the previous period, and in such proportions that the 
great majority of the words of our vocabulary are clearly of French origin. 

English-speaking people are not alone to be interested in French ; every civil- 
ized nation in the world wants to know it. Wherever we go some knowledge of 
French is considered as a necessary requisite of a finished education. French in 
Europe holds the same position to-day as Latin did in the middle ages—that of an 
international tongue. Nor.is this a new feature ; it has been so for nearly three 
hundred years. To reach a European public the great scholar Leibnitz wrote, not 
in German but in French. The language became so universal among the culti- 
vated classes of Germany that in 1783 the Academy of Berlin actually offered a 
prize for the best paper in answer to the question “‘ How French becamé a univer- 
sal Language.” This ascendency was due in some measure to the central posi- 
tion of France in Europe, to the prominent political situation of the French nation; 
but it was also due to the language itself—bright and graceful, the language of 
courtesy and refinement, which people learned to get access to the vast and 
varied literature which for several centuries France spread out before the eyes of 
an admiring world. 

For Americans French has a unique interest in that it recalls the ancient 
alliance which was so material in the establishment of American independence, 
and that other fact that the French was the first European tongue in the vast 
regions of this great country. From the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico the 
French explorers who opened up those vast regions imprinted on it French names 
which will remain as a mark of origin to the end of time. The members of a 
Catholic Summer-School cannot be unmindful that French literature is in a large 
measure a Catholic literature. Our English literature is great, but is not Catholic 
—it may be so in a large measure some day, but in the meantime we have to look 
for a full expression of what is dear to us to another country. This we find in 
France—Catholic orators, Catholic historians, Catholic thinkers, Catholic poets. 
Year after year the Catholic press of France pours forth, amid much which is ob- 
jectionable, the most valuable contributions to religious knowledge. 
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MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


: E. B. HARPER, Founder. 
=] Home Office, =— 


Corner Broadway and 
Duane Street, New York. 


1881. THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1895. 


No. of POLICIES INFORCE over . ° 
w Interest Income annually exceeds . 
Bi-monthly Income exceeds . 

RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds 
Death Claims paid, over 

New Business received in 1894 exceeds 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds . 





EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its 
Agency Department, in every City, Town, and 
State, to experienced and successful business men, 
who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best 
Association they can work for. 


Correspondence with the Home Office invited. 








MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. F, A. BURNHAM, President. 





**THREE STAR”’ 


8-DAY SANCTUARY OIL. 


Of absolute purity and unvarying 


THE CHURCH AND THE AGE me 


Pride of Lucca 
B xT. ‘ CREAM OLIVE OIL. 
PO: Pon, Se Ae Of Delicious Flavor, for Table Use. 


Virgin Olive Soap. 
Made direct from ripe 
olives. 

This exquisite Toilet ar- 
ticle lathers freely and 
rinses readily, leaving 
the skin smooth as satin. 

JOSEPH C. BUTLER CO., importers. 
Catholic Book Exchange, 120 W. 60th St., N.Y. Offices, 101 Beekman St., cor. Pearl, 
NEW YORK. 

These oils have been used by ‘* The Paul- 
ist Fathers” and are cheerfully recommend- 
ed by them. 





i vol. 12mo. Price, Net, $1. 


“This work is worthy of Father Hecker’s 
high reputation as a profound thinker. It 
deserves to be largely read. The book is 
one of the really valuable publications of 
the season.” —New York Tablet. 











STORIES OF CONVERSIONS. 


Most interesting life sketches, written by the Converts themselves, 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE (The Paulist Fathers), 
120 West 6oth St., New York. 
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A NEW BOOK. JUST OUT. 


The Oxford Movement in America; 
or, Glimpses of Life in an Anglican Seminary. 
By Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, 


Author of ‘Gentle Skeptic,” ‘‘ Andiatorocte,” etc. 


175 pages, cloth, $1. 


A most intensely interesting personal narrative of the rise of 
latter-day Episcopalianism. Father Walworth was a student at 
the General Theological Seminary when the Oxford Movement 
was in full swing. Many names well known to-day were in the 
list also. The part these actors took in the playis related by one 
who was on the stage, and knew them all thoroughly. Ina 
simple yet kindly way he tells many tales out of school. 





In Press; will be out shortly. 


The Teaching of St. John the Apostle 


TO THE 


Churches of Asia and the World. 


By AUGUSTINE FRANCIS HEWIT, D.D., 
Of the Congregation of St. Paul. 


This is a new translation of the writings of St. John the 
Apostle by one of the ablest scholars of the day in America. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 120 West 60th St., New York. 





Established 1864. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 


A Monthly Journal, published under Episcopal Sanction. 


PATRONIZED BY 
The Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of Ireland, Great Britain, United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, South and Western Africa, and 
circulating widely in Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD is a monthly journal conducted in the special in- 
terests of the English-speaking Catholic clergy of the world. Its pages are mainly devoted 
to the discussion of Theological, Philosophical, Liturgical, Rubrical, and other questions 
that might be of use or interest to ecclesiastics, but contain also papers of a more general 
literary character. 

Roman and other Ecclesiastical Documents are regularly to be found in its pages, and 
new books, especially those of a religious nature, are reviewed each month. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION.—F or the United Kingdom and all European countries 
in the Postal Union, 12s. per annum, post free—ros. per annum, if patd in advance ; United 
States and Canada, $2.92, post free—$2.44, if paid im advance ; for Australia and New Zea- 
land, 12s. per annum, prid in advance. 


Dublin: BROWNE AND NOLAN, L’t’d, Nassau Street. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSE, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


A first-class weekly Catho- 
lic newspaper. Something 
for every member of the 
household. Trenchant dis- 
cussion of live issues of the 
day. Pointed paragraphson 
current events. A crisp re- 
cord of important Catholic 
happenings in all parts of 
the world. Send a trial sub- 
scription. Price $2 a year; 
$1 six months, Address 


References: 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSE PUB. CO., 


Offices, 8 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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INCORPORATED 1885. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


adway. 


PRANCIS LYNCH, Sales Agent. 
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MILL BRISTOLS, 
COATED CARD STOCK, & 
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Ledgers, Flat Writings, 
Colored Fiats, 


PAPER. Manilas. 





ENAMELLED BOOK. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR, 
®BROUCELINE, the.only genuine remedy for restoring gray 


aie to its natural color: no dye and harmless. Thousands of Tes- 
(mmonials $1.00 per bottle. Druggists or Brocetine Co., 377 6th 
Ave, N.Y. Treatue on the haiz sent on applicaco FREER, 


Shorthan Celebrated PERNIN method. 
* Awarded Medal and Di- 
ploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best 
inthe world. Triallesson FREF. For books 
and lessons by MAIL, write H. M. Pernin, 
Author, Detroit, Mich. 
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R’S Military Shavin 


Soap. 
12 Gold St., New York. 
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PURE DRUGS. 





W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
170 and 172 William Street, 


WEW YORE. 


SPECIAL INTEREST TAKEN IN FILLING ORDERS FOR 
MEDICAL MISSIONS, HOSPITALS, AND 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The long distance the supplies, in many instances, have to be transported d th 
the climate to which they will te subjected, necessitates peculiar care in tie eabting = Rav poe 4 
eee Sawn week experience in such work, may be relied upon for efficient execution of 
Soluble Pills and Granules. 
Comprising a List of upwards of Four Hundred Formule ; uliarly handy and effici 
places where facilities for procuring and Compounding Medicines are lacking wipe - 
A Formula Book describing each and a price list sent to any ad: 


dress upon application. 





We Are Making a Specialty 
of Our Trade Mark “41” Teas. 


Oolong and Mixed, at 50, 60, 70, and 90 cts. per pound, and a FULL 
ASSORTMENT of FORMOSA and FOOCHOW OOLONGS, ENGLISH 
BREAKFAST, GUNPOWDER, YOUNG HYSON, JAPAN, and INDIA TEAS, 
from 25 to 90 ets. per pound, and CEYLON TEA from 50 ets. to $1.50 per 
pound. We are also making a specialty of whole roasted and ground Cof- 
fees at 28 cts. per pound; we do not say it is Java and Mocha coffee ; if we 
told you it was we would be telling an untruth ; we do say it is the best Cof- 
fee offered for 28 cts. per pound in this city ; neither do we tell you that the 
Teas we sell at 60 cts. per pound are as good as are sold in reputable stores 
at $1.00 per pound; if we did we know that any person of common sense 
would not beiieve us. Send fora price list and try our goods. 


~ 
> 


We make a Specialty of 


BEES-WAX, STEARIC ACID, AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, 


All Sizes, Decorated and Plain ; 


INCENSE TAPERS, ETC., AND A PURE VEGETABLE OIL 


Specially prepared for AL. TAR USE. 
Freight prepaid by Railroad or Steamer to all Stations within 200 Miles of New York, 





-- 
> 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
4i and 43 Vesey St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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.A LEADER... 


— 


MOST POPULAR and 
INFLUENTIAL 
Weekly Journal 

in America. 


: The Catholic Ti : 
“ Its Columns present 
Contributions from 

some of the MOST 


LEARNED WRITERS 
OF THE DAY. 
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Narratives of Conversions to the True 








Ak Faith, Cloth, 128 pages, price 25 cents. 
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, aS OLS The Catholic Book Exchange, 
no Fift Avenue 120 West 60th Street. New York. 
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Absorbs Like a 
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QUALITY Oporless Antiseptic 
ress Shield 

« always maintained. ; 
=. Far more Columbia mae 
bicycles than ever Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
this year. Farmore 

3 : ALSO 
care that no imper- 


fect Columbias go Amolin P owder 


out. 


$100 for a Columbia 
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> . ‘ 
Pope Manufacturing Co. A New soothing, healing, antiseptic 


neem 
General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. Remedy - scalding, rE all 
skin irritations of Infants or 











(A new coal tar product.) 
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Chicago, Providence, Philadelphia, Adults. 
Buffalo, B kiyn, Baltimore, W - 
ieaten, Femi wr any Ks om Infinitely Superior to Talcum Preparations. 





Shields and powder at al] notion counters. All Seaeints 
keep the powder. Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 
maiied for 85e. 


; NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N. Y. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Cornish Pianos Organs, 


(ESTABLISHED NEARLY 30 YEARS,) 


Under the distinguished patvonnas of His Grace the Archbishop of New Orleans and the Highest 
Dignitaries of the Catholic Church in all Parts of the World. 


From His Grace the Archbishop of New Orleans, 
MESSRS. CORNISH & CO. 
GENTLEMEN: I have on several occasions ordered chapel organs from you, and have 
ever found them very satisfactory and reasonable in price. I have one in my own room that I 
have used for several years. F. JANSSENS, Archbishop of New Orleans, 


Special Terms always granted to the Catholic Clergy and Heads of Religious institutions. 


Pianos. 


High Grade Only. 





For Cash and on 
Easy Installment 


UPRI GHT Plans to suit con- 
CABINET "venience of Pur- 
GRANDS chasers. 





rrom = $/75.00. 


Note.—We are the only firm of actual manufacturers 
of first-class PIANOS and ORGANS that sell exclusively 
to the Public direct from our Factories at guaranteed 
wholesale cost. We have no agents, and our instruments 
cannot be purchased from any music dealer. 


Organs. 


High Grade Only. 








SPECIAL REFERENCES 


can be furnished on appli- 
cation to Catholic Clergy 
and Institutions in all parts 








of the world. FOR 
EXPORT ORDERS CHURCH, 
Carefully Filled. SCHO OL 
d 
AND 


Our Organs and Pianos are 
used by Catholic Clergy and 
in Catholic Institutions in 
Australia, New Zealand, 
East Indies, China, and 
Japan. 


PARLOR use. 
rrom $7].50 ror 


CASH, or on Easy Pay- 
ment Plans, 








Will our esteemed friends and: patrons please send at once for our 
Latest Catalogue? It gives full particulars of all our Pianos and 
Organs, with much useful information. Remember, you save much 
money by purchasing direct from our Factories. All instruments are 
warranted for 10 years, and will be sent anywhere on trial on receipt 
ot order. Address 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, N.J., U.S. A. 


Norre.—Positively no connection, past or present, with any 
other firm in the world. 
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An Oxygen Home 


Remedy Without 
Medicine. 








‘Often Cures 


Chronic Cases 
Pronounced “Incurable.” 





The “Catholic World Magazine” has in- 
vestigated the merits of ELECTROPOISE 
and has convinced itself that in the cases 
investigated it has proved beneficial. 





Indigestion—Neuralgia of Heart. 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 28, 1895. 


It affords me sincere pleasure to say that after using Electropoise faithfully and 
persistently I find myself a/most wholly restored to health, and | trust I can say ina 
short time that I am entire/y well. 

I was very seriously affected with attacks of neuralgia of the heart, brought on, I 
now think, by indigestion in a somewhat hidden form. 

It had been a long time coming on, till my condition was such that I could move 
about but little, or walk but a very short distance without bringing on a distressing 
and almost unbearable pain, which, however, would soon subside if ! sat down and was 
quiet before this pain reached my heart. Otherwise, when the heart became fully 
involved with a neuralgic attack, the suffering became intense and continued for an 
hour or so before relief could be obtained. 

I had become quite discouraged about myself when I noticed in an advertisement 
of the Electropoise a testimonial of Dr. W. H. Boole, of Staten Island, N. Y., whose 
case seemed quite similar to my own, This induced me to purchase an instrument at 
once, and after using it for a short time I was gratified to notice decided evidences of 
improvement, which, though not especially rapid at any time, has steadily continued 
till I now feel nearly well. 

As one can readily imagine, it affords me real pleasure to speak a good word for 
the Electropoise. Indeed, | feel desirous that the public should know more of its 
undoubted value asa curative agent, believing as I do that its judicious and persistent 
use will in a great variety of ailments bring about surprising and gratifying results. 

Your friend, 
DAVID HESTON, 
(Of David Heston & Son, Lithographers). 


Shall we mail you our new descriptive booklet(illustrated) of the Electropoise? It gives 
the theory of the treatment and the results that have followed its application; also the 
ay ; and it explains why the Electropoise is often able to effect cures where other remedies 

ave failed. Whether sick or not you would be interested in reading of this new method of 
applying oxygen, and in noting the remarkable progress made by the Electropoise during the 
past year. 


THE BOOKLET WILL BE MAILED YOU PROMPTLY (WITHOUT CHARGE) 
ON RECEIPT OF YOUR REQUEST FOR IT. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., ‘sor ostou'st'w. tonto. 
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PREACHED BY THE 
NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


* 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








ARE YOU GOING - - | cuicaco & ALTON RAILROAD 





yin UP TH E ST ATE ? . Perfect Passenger Service. 


A trip will do you good. A MAGNIFICENT RECORD. 





if you pe the proper The official records show that from 
route—a December 4, 1879, to December 4, 1890 


(eleven years), there was no passenger, 
who was in place as a passenger, killed 


WEST SHORE TRAINS on Chicago & Alton trains. -Mereover, 
. there was not a passenger seriously in- 

are Fast and Luxurious. jured (to the extent of losing a limb, an 

eye, or a member of any kind) during 

BUT THE that time. This isa record which, per- 


haps, cannot be duplicated by any other 
NATIONAL EXPRESS, LIMITED, railroad in the world. The Chicago & 
Alton is the direct and best route be- 


LEAVING tween Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago 

New York at 7:30 P.M., and St. Louis, and St. Louis anid Kansas 
City. Itis also the favorite line from 

ARRIVING Chicago to Denver, Colorado, and Hot 


Springs, Arkansas, ‘‘ the world’s great- 
est sanitarium.” 


Is the fastest evening train B. L. McCLAIN, 
out of New York. General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
CuicaGo & ALTON R.R., 
261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Buffalo, 7:40 A.M., 


Try it and be convinced 
by personal experience. 


Ce A MODEL 
- RAILWAY. 


Block Signals.—The entire line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway between Washing- 
ton and Cincinnati is protected by the block signal system, insuring almost absolute safety. 

Rails,—The main line is laid throughout with new steel rails weighing from 75 to 100 
pounds per yard—the heaviest made. 

Road-bed.—Rock ballast, iron and stone structures, and the latest safety appliances, con- 
tribute to the sum of a model road-bed. 

Service.—The service is strictly upto date. Four Pullman Safety Vestibule trains daily— 
two each way—between Washington, Cincinnati, and Louisville; one solid train each way 
between New York and the West. Steam-heated throughout and lighted by electricity from 
head-light to rear platform. 

Meals.—All through trains carry dining-cars. Special attention given to cuisine and 
service. 

Sleepers.—Pullman sleepers of latest design, luxuriously furnished, without change be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Lexington, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, and St. Louis daily, and Washington and Virginia Hot Springs except Sunday. 

Resorts.—Greatest elevation, best summer climate, greatest variety of mineral springs, 
— mountain surroundings, Virginia Hot Springs, Warm Sulphur Springs, Healing 

prings, Rockbridge Alum Springs, Sweet Chalybeate Springs, Old Sweet Springs, Salt 
Sulphur Springs, Red Sulphur Springs, Natural Bridge, ‘‘ The Gladys Inn,” Clifton Forge, 
Va., “‘ The Alleghany,” Goshen, Va., Millboro, etc. 

Scenery.—The C. & O. is famous for its battle-fields and points of interest, its mountains, 
rivers, and cafions. In the grandeur and beauty of its scenery it has no rival east of the 
Rockies. Observation cars attached to the F. F. V. Limited. 

Time.—The through schedules of the Chesapeake and Ohio are maintained with unfailing 
fidelity. 








New York Office: H. W. FULLER, General Passenger Agent, 
379 Broadway. Washington, D.C. 















The Magnificent Trans-Continental Flyer, 
* “SUNSET LIMITED,” 


Will be resumed October 2, leaving New 
Orleans and San Francisco simultaneous- 
ly on Mondays and Thursdays, making 











The Longest Continuous Run in the World, 
In 4 I-2 days. 


The Engines will be of the same style as the famous 
*©999’’ of the Empire State Express. The six sleepers 
will have ten sections to each car, with drawing-room at 
either end. The Composite Cars will be made up of the 
usual Baggage, Smoker, Barber Shop, and Bath Room 
combined. The Dining-Cars will be complete in every 
detail, and supplied with every delicacy as well as the 
most substantial fare. 


The COMBINED BOUDOIR AND DRAWING-ROOM 
CARS have been especially designed for the use of Ladies. 
One end will be fitted up with seven boudoir sleeping 
compartments, each containing two berths, a wash-stand, 
and necessary lavatory fittings. The other end will con- 
tain Library, Writing-Desks, and the most comfortable 
furniture, and a lady’s maid will be in attendance. 

Parties’ holding through tickets will be allowed to 
stop over as long as desired to attend the 


Cotton States and International Exposition at 
Atlanta, Ga., which opens September 18. 


> 
> 





Texas—New and Old Mexico—Arizona—California, 
Japan — China — India— Australia—New Zealand, 
Hawaiian Islands—and—Around the World, 


f —VIA— 


Southern Pacific Co.’s ‘‘ Sunset,’’ “‘ Ogden,’’ and ‘‘ Shasta’’ Routes. 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. Occidental & Oriental S. S. Co. 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Mexican International R. R. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass. Ry. 


T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. A., S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. A., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.. New ORLEans, La. 


> 
- 





For further Information, free illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, also lowest Freight 
and Passage Rates, apply to 


E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. Mgr., or L. H. NUTTING, E. P. Agt., 
343 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), New York. 
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So Much the Worse for Ruskin. 


“ Railway travelling,” says Ruskin, “is not travelling at all ; 
it is merely being sent from place to place, like a parcel.” 


Which proves that the famous Englishman never knew what 
the perfection of railway travel really is, as exemplified in the 
passenger service and scenic features of the 
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Great Northern Railway. 
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One Day’s SPORT ON THE LINE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWay. 


A new, fast, safe, and every way desirable route across the con- 
tinent, leading from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, and un- 
folding in a magnificent succession of panoramic surprises the 
majesty of Nature in her wildest and sublimest moods; interesting, 
stimulating, instructive, meeting every requirement for which 
travel is ever recommended. 

Const and Alaska, address A.C. HAK. The Passenger Steamships 


VEY, 211 Washington St., Boston, Mass. NORTH WEST - NORTH LAND 


Send 10 cents in stamps for art book, 


* Valley, Plain, and Peak,” or 15 cente for run in connection with this line— 


“Atlas of the Northwest,” F. I. WHIT- 
NEY, G. P. & T.A., St. Paul, Minn, Buffalo to Duluth. 
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It is a magic word. 

It has the scent of roses 

The fragrance of orange-blossoms 

The romance of old Mission days- 

The glamour of gold and the charm of perpetual sun- 
shine 

There January is like June and life out-of-doors is pos- 
sible all the year round. , 

California is the place you have dreamed about, read 
about, talked about; the place you intend to visit some day. 

Why not go this winter ? 

In a luxurious Pullman or a scarcely less comfortable 
tourist sleeper, you are whirled from Chicago to Los 
Angeles in three days and a fraction over—i.e., if you take 
the shortest and quickest line, Santa Fe Route. 

I will, on request, take pleasure in mailing you a pro- 
fusely illustrated book, descriptive of the Pacific Coast re- 
gion, éntitled: ‘‘To California and Back.” 

G. T. NICHOLSON, 
G. P. A., A. T. & SFR. R., 
Room 735 Monadnock. Building, 
Chicago. 





{(AURICE O° MEARA, wesrront PAPER CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF Westport, Conn. 


BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, + 44 PEARL 87. and 26 CHERRY ST., NEW YORK. 
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The Easiest WwW All Grocers 
Digested, Sell it. 
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Business and Accounts Invited. 


The Most : 
Palatable, FREE Pamphlets 
The Quickest freely mailed to 
Cooked all applicants. 
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x’ 61 Fifth Ave., New York, 

> Vew F ngland Office, 


‘~) 1909 Tremont St., Boston. 


4 632 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE, 


Nae aE Re Cet A ANE So bl I REAL: 


Dividends Quarterly, 


1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
631 Broad St., Newark, N. /. 


ROGERS’ STATUETTE GROUPS. 


for Home Adornment and very 


riate for 


The best that money can buy 
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WEDD or - ANNIVERSARY PRESENTS. 
R Delivered freeof charge 
n at: 1y R. R. Station in the U.S. 
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troubles 





= By a Process of Inhalation 


ler brings rest, comfort and healing. 


g the balsam of the pines 


sure remedy for catarrh, hay-fever, 


and lung 


PILLOW-INHALER COMPANY, 
38 omoorg OSF “09 Nd NVINTINGAS 


*870 & ‘o#vIsod u41Nn302 JO 1dj1900" 


PILLOW -INHALER 


Every facility offered for doing any business connected with banking. 





T SO NOMINATED IN- ‘THE BOND" ov 2 


i ten cents for 88 page Album of elegant 
lalf-T ustrations of all groups now offered. 
ROGERS "STATUARY co., NEW YORK. 
Asencies in all principal cities. 
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1 This Publication i is fe printed with INK ‘manufactured by 
FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., 50 Beekman St., New York.-“@t 























